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FROM HISTORY TO 


MYSTERIES 


How a knowledge of Shorthand and Typewriting led William 
Sladen from school into Mary Roberts Rinehart’s study to stay 


By LAWRENCE DAVID BRENNAN 


who has ever kept the reading 
over the mystery 


NYONE 
lamp burning late 
novels, the hilarious Tish stories, or the 

many other writings of Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart can easily understand why William M 
Sladen, well-known writer, 
finds quitting the hardest job of the day 
Despite his scholarly, precise way, his cool 
Sladen finds 
enthusiasm 
found this 


secretary to the 


ness and efficiency at work, Mr 
it rather difficult to restrain his 
when a story is in progress. “I 
chapter so exciting,” he will say to Mrs. Rine- 
hart, “that I didn’t want to stop until I had 
finished it.” And he will try to persuade his 
author-employer to tell him what's going to 
happen in the next chapter 


WILLIAM SLADEN has the enviable priv- 
ilege of being the first person to read these 
absorbing stories. It is he who types all Mrs 
Rinehart’s material. Since 1926, when he first 
started on this job, which he considers one of 
the most interesting a secretary could have, 
Mr. Sladen has been loath to “call it a day” 
when a story is under way. He will gather 
up the manuscript that he has neatly typed, 
and as he puts it on Mrs. Rinehart’s desk he 
is apt to say: 

“I’m so anxious to know what happened 
after the detective disappeared that I'd like to 
stay and start the next chapter this evening!” 


SOMETIMES Mrs. Rinehart will work so 
steadily that she will also lose immediate 
track of the time. There was one evening in 
Maine, for example, that Mr. Sladen will 
never forget. An editor of a well-known mag- 
azine was pressing Mrs. Rinehart for a short- 
ened version of one of her novels. The three 
of them, the author, the editor, and the secre- 
tary, were working quite steadily on the story, 
not thinking it could be any more than nine 


P.M., when Mrs. Rinehart paused in the work 
and said, 

“What time is it getting to be?” 

To their 
Where had the 
the editor and the 
gether the words that many a 
probably 
told him to put the book away and go 
pages !” 
work 


‘ % lock 
not late, 
spoke to 


youngster has 


amazement it was on 
time flown? Late or 
secretary both 


when she has 
to bed 


said to his mother 


“Please, just a few more 
And they managed to 
other half hour. 


ak meg ior an 


with sharp 


MIR. SLADEN looks at life 
eyes. His interests are scholarly ones, so he 
has an excellent background for his work. He 
believes there are not many people who hav 
a job that can rival his. His work 
him to many parts of the country 
Dude Ranch in the West to Bar Harbor in 
New England—and brings him in 
with many interesting people. Most important 
of all, he has the privilege of working with 


Carries 
from a 


contact 


one of our most talented and versatile writers 
There is a tingle that plays up and down th 
spine when working on a mystery like Haunt 
ed Lady. There's a clutching tightly to the 
ribs when typing one of the Tish 
a great pride of workman 


laughable 
stories. There is 
ship in feeling responsible for helping to catch 
and give more permanent form to ideas which 
eventually will spread to all parts of th 
world and live for many years 

Mrs. Rinehart is a writer of 
well as quality—she is probably one of the 
most prolific authors in the country. One 
gains a healthy respect for the technical skill 
of Mr. Sladen when realizing that no one else 
has typed one word of Mrs. Rinehart’s mate- 
rial since 1926. 


quantity as 


MIRS. RINEHART does most of her work 
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| best one and undis 


in longhand first. She writes rapidly, on yel does her vest vork \ dl 


low paper, sweeping over the pages with turbed. SI! ct cene, conceives 


broad, vigorous strokes of a blunt-nosed pen each charactet and designs all 


She likes the free flow of ink. Mr. Sladen vividly as though it actually existed. This 1s 
especially true in writing a mystery. She has 


dialogue as 


then takes the manuscript and types the first 
draft. The author revises this, cutting the clue charts, time calendars, and floor plans 


typed pages up and pinning them on yellow which she keeps constantly at her side. Mr 


to Sladen also keeps copies of these visual aids 


paper. There are fresh insertions added 
le to make 


the margins and the open spaces. Mr. Sladen beside his typewriter, and | 


retypes the story, and returns the manuscript a double check on a 


‘ 


for final revision. The last draft is made with endar keeps every 
the | ! ’ floor plan 


he time cal 
1s proper 


three carbon copies place 


1 


\ctually it is not that simple. Mrs. Rinehart keeps all action on 
has little belief in inspiration as a source ofl 


success. She works steadily at her writing, ONE of res t enemies of creation 1s 
helieving that stories are best formed by shap fear of distr t is therefore part ot Mr 
ing and reshaping and careful moulding. She Sladen’s jo hat Mrs. Rinehart is 
usually writes from five to six thousand words undisturbe: when she is working 


efforts in New nt Sladen has an off 


a day. It is not surprising that her 
are sometimes at the cost of her health. Not Farra rn n : the publishers (th 


long aiter she finished writing The Wall, for Rinehart 1 1 Roberts Rinehart'’s eldest 


Stanley Mrs. Rinehart does her work 


A 
' 
} 


( 


example, she suffered a serious heart attack son, 


This at her apartment on Park Avenu lo insure 


and had to be rushed to an oxygen tent 
; 
i 


is probably one reason why being secretary to her from iny disturbance the telephone Is 


this famous woman ts a man’s job all the way equipped with a cut-off which throws the call 
to a trunk line and sends it to the switchboard 


IN addition to her famous novels and short of Farrar and Rinehart. Mr. Sladen receive 
alls while Mrs. Rinehart is 


stories Mrs. Rinehart has written a number these « 

of non-fiction books, including her autobiog desk, so that she is not interrupted 
raphy, My Story, travel books, a great many her working 
magazine articles, and several very successful Despite her precautions ist disturbance 
plays, including 7he Bat, (This last was writ Mrs. Rinehart takes a great interest in all 
ten before Mr. Sladen went to work for Mrs her readers. She gives her personal attention 
to every letter that is written to her, devoting 


i urs 


Rinehart. ) 
| 


Mr her Saturdays to this worl It is also part 
of Mr. Sladen’s job to take Mr Rinehart's 


and vet all her cor esponde nce into 


It is in preparing the non-fiction that 
Sladen makes use of his shorthand. The mag 
azine articles, which concern many different dictation 
subjects—the author 1s concerned with a great the mail 
variety of affairs—are often dictated. Mrs 
Rinehart is a careful and deliberate dictator How is it that one ot America’s toremost 
She never sends out any material unless it woman writers has a male secretary Well 
represents her very best effort that’s all part of t 

Mr. Sladen had a rather singular steno changed completely the course of a man who 
graphic experience once when Mrs. Rinehart was about to become a teacher of history 
was adapting a novel into a play. The author some high school. Mr. Sladen is 
took the novel and played each part, speaking of George Washington University Wash 
the dialogue and going through the motions ington, D. C. In order to equip himself wit! 
Mr. Sladen took down all the dialogue and a handy economic tool, he also studied short 
stage directions in shorthand. From a stand hand and typewriting at Strayer’s Busines 
point of pure efficiency that is about the ideal School in the Nation's Capital. One day 
in methods of writing plays call came to the school for a stenographer 

Mr. Sladen, thinking the position would b 
ALTHOUGH Mrs. Rinehart uses the play more or less temporary, applied at the offic 
technique of visualizing her characters in of Dr. Rinehart, an important Washington 
writing all of her fiction, she finds that she physician. The Doctor carefully questioned 
Mr. Sladen as to his experience, education, 


e tascinating st hich 





and background, and then said 
; “Well, you see, actually you will be work 

Author and secretary busily at work, Mr. Sla- ing for Mary Roberts Rinehart, my wife. I 
den with the final revision of her latest story, ; : , 

: } : also act as her business manager. You will 
a few pages of which are reproduced for you Pye — 1 7 
to show the manuscript at various stages of . M ee a a ae 
progress. He has this compact little office at oS me 
Mrs. Rinehart’s home so that no time need writing a novel called / 
be lost between pen and typewriter in meet- 
ing deadlines. 


Rinehart’s manuscripts. She is now 
j sf } stasy 
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AS Mr. Sladen sat in that chair in Dr. Rine- 
hart’s office that day he experienced one of 
the pleasantest thrills of his life. He fingered 
his hat nervously. The author of The Rat 
The Amasing Interlude—he was to be secre- 
tary to that woman and have a part, however 
small, in her future work. He pondered also 
on the way in which all his background, all 
the hours of study, were going to be shunted 
into an entirely different channel, by two little 
skills—shorthand and typewriting. However 
important were his fine education and wide 
cultural background, he felt that it was short 
hand and typing which opened the way for 
him to obtain this particular position 

“The only way you can find out if you will 
like the work,” the doctor continued, “is to try 
it for a few weeks.” That was fair enough 
to Mr. Sladen. He has been on the job ever 
since 


DR. RINEHART was also a writer, as well 
as a distinguished physician. He wrote many 
articles for the layman on medicine and health 
Mr. Sladen continued this arrangement, doing 
the stenographic work for both writers until 
the doctor’s death in 1932 Recently he has 
also taken a position as assistant to Mr. Stan 
ley Rinehart, in the firm of Farrar and Rine 


hart 
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THINKING it all over, Mr. Sladen believes 
that one of his most unusual experiences was 
the time a story was prepared for publication 
while the author was under ether. The secre 
tary received a telephone call from Mrs. Rine 
hart one morning: 

“Would you type this story I've been work- 
ing on? I awoke this morning with a sudden 
inspiration for the ending, and I have just 
finished it 

Mr. Sladen was surprised. First, because 
he knew that Mrs. Rinehart was preparing to 
go to the hospital that afternoon and, second 
ly, because he knew that she had little belict 
in inspiration. He picked up the yellow manu 
script, typed the story, and took the draft 
to Mrs. Rinehart in the hospital, where she 
was resting before undergeing an operation 
She revised it while waiting, and Mr. Sladen 
typed and sent the final draft to the magazine 
editor who wanted the story. Mrs. Rinehart’s 
next experience with the story was when she 
opened the magazine and found it neatly im 
pressed in type 


AND that’s the quiet, subtle sort of thrill 
that makes my work very happy,” Mr. Sladen 
explains to those who question him about his 
job. “The idea of permanency is my interest 
And I guess that my job has been successful 


Mr. Sladen makes constant personal use of because I have found it so interesting.” 
shorthand He finds it of great value in 

handling his varied affairs, and in keeping 

caught up in a very busy job. 


Seated across from Mrs. Rinehart, getting 

out the week's mail, with the author's little 

Piper (silver figurine on the desk) blowing 
them “good luck” in their work 
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Does a Commercial Club in High 
School Pay Dividends? 


By OLGA 
Rosedale High School, 


OR some time I had questioned the advis 
ability of a 
school on the grounds that it would fall 


commercial club in high 
short of its mark as commercial and beconx 
that the programs would 
become stereotyped and lack interest if the 
sponsor did not assume full responsibility. Our 
club is on its third year, and I feel that it is 
bigger and better than it was the first year we« 
organized, when the newness of it caused so 
much interest and enthusiasm. I find that high 
school students can take care of their social 


social instead, or 


life fairly well, and what they want of a com 
mercial club is something that is 
and helpful in a business way 


instructive 


THERE seems to be very little outside help 
available for a commercial club in the way of 
suggestions for programs and organization 
Most books on the market cither cover too 
wide a held or apply more to community com 
mercial clubs than to a club on the high school 
level. I thought perhaps the plan worked out 
by the club members of Rosedale High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas, might be of help to 
some other high commercial group 
contemplating an organization of this type. We 
would also welcome suggestions from other 


school 


schools. 

When we first organized, we 
following constitution, subject to revision as 
the club saw fit: 


drew up th 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE 
COMMERCIAL CLUB 
Rosepace HicuH ScHoor 


Kansas City, Kansas 
We, the members of the Commercial Department 
of the Rosedale High School, in order to better pre 
pare ourselves for business, do hereby organize this 
club to be governed under the following Constitution 


and Bylaws 
CONSTITUTION 
Article I 


Section 1 This club shall be known as the Rose 
dale High School Scriba Commercial Club 


Article I 
Membership 
Section 1 The members of this organization shal! 
be seniors and juniors of the Commercial Depart 
ment 
Section 2. Membership shall be limited to fifty 
Section 3. All members elected to the Club shal! 
be notified of their election in writing by the Mem 
bership Committee. 


ALBER 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Article III 
Officers 


Section |! The officers of this organization shall 
be: President, Vice-President Treasurer 
und two Reporters, to be elected for a one-year term 
at a meeting held for that purpose 

Section 2 The officers for the year shall be 
elected at the September mecting of the Club 

Section 3. Voting shall be by ballot, and a ma 
jority shall decide the election of an officer. Not 
more than three nominees shall be named from the 
floor for each office 


Secretary, 


Article IV 
M cetings 
Section | The Club shall hold its 
Room 303, Rosedale High School, at ?:55 om the 
second Wednesday of each month, unless notice is 
given by the President of a necessary change in time 
ind place 
Section 2 
President upon request of the officers or committees 


meetings in 


Special meetings may be called by the 


und may be held at the home of a member 


Section 3 The regular meeting will be planned 
to cover not more than ninety minutes in length 
Article V 
Pin 


Section 1 The standard pin shall consist of a 
wreath and scroll with the letters R. S. C 


Article VI 


Rules of Order 


Section 1 Roberts Rules of Order shall be the 


ficial authority governing the parliamentary pr 
edure 
Article VII 
4dmendment 
Section | This Constitution may be amended by 
a two-thirds vot f the entire membership of the 
Club 
Article VIII 
mmmittees 
Section | The standing mmittees f the Clul 
shall be Executive Program, Membershiy Finance, 
Social, Publicit 
BYLAWS 


Article I 

Duties of Officers 

Section The President shall preside at all meet 
ngs of the Club and of the Executive Committers 
ppoint the chairmen of the various committees, with 
the help of the sponsor and other 
resent the Club on public 
Section 2 The Vice-President shall 

iuties of the President in the event of the President's 
when 


wiheers, and rep 
occasions 
perform the 
absence and shall help with any committee 
usked to do so 

Section 3. The Secretary shall keep the records of 
the club meetings, call the roll, read all of the ofh- 
ial communications, and act as Chairman of the 
Membership Committee 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall record all receipts 
and expenditures of money, and act as Chairman of 
the Finance Committee 
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Section Phe Reporters shall prepare for pub 
lication all iten f interest concerning the Club and 
shall keep an up-to-date scrapbook outlining the his 
one f the Clul 

Article Il 
Duties of the Committees 
Section 1 With the exception of the Executive 


Committee, the Committees shall be appointed by the 


officers and sponsor and shall consist of at least three 
nie mie rs 

Section The Executive Committee shall consist 
f the sponsor, the elected officers, and the chairmen 
f the various mmittees. It shall have charge of 
the general business of the Club and shall meet the 
first Wednesday of each month 

Section 3 The Program Committee shall consist 
of six members, who will make up the yearbook. 


Section 4 The Membership Committee shall notify 


in writing the elect to the Club of any new mem 
ty . 

Section Che Finance Committee shall take 
harge of all activities for raising money and expen 
diture of m 

Section ¢ The Social Committee shall make ar 
iungements for any social activities of the Club 

Section 7 The Publicity Committee shall see that 
the Club activities are properly reported to the school 
paper and recorded in the Club Scrapbook, and 

ull attend to any business that would be taken care 
f by such a Committee It shall consist of both 
Re ters and one other member 

Article III 
sites f Members 

Section | It shall be the duty of each member 
to take part in the programs and serve on the com 
littees, if requested, and to strive to promote the 
nterests of the Club 

Section A member is not to be absent from a 
meeting except | special permission from the spon 
sor or upon his being absent from school on the day 
the meeting vas held 


COPIES were mimeographed in booklet form 
of the club. 
interest 


for each member I was surprised 
at the taken by the 
committee in drawing up the bylaws and con 
stitution. 
thought the club members had reached a hur 
But 
the constitution and bylaws are the result of 
student thinking 

For the first two years, the executive com 
mittee worked out the program 
month and hectograph copies were made for 
each meeting. This year we decided to make 
a year book at a nominal cost of about $1.50 
for fifty copies. The students like this much 
better. As one remarked, “It makes me feel 
that I really belong to something when I can 
show this book.” 
and made by the members 


imiiative and 


I offered suggestions only when | 


dle over which they needed a little help. 


month by 


The year book was planned 


BECAUSE of the large enrollment in our 
commercial department, some restriction has 
to be made on membership. Our membership 
is set at fifty. We give preference to those 


taking both shorthand and typing. This limits 
the membership to juniors and seniors. Mem 
bers are selected on the basis of scholarship, 
dependability, character, and interest. A mem- 
bership committee and the sponsor check the 
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candidates for admission, and writter 
sent to those chosen We try 


to make everything about the club as business 


possible 


invitations are 


like as possible I have had students come 
to me and ask if they could belong, but often 
these people do not meet the business stand 
ards we have set up. The students like th 
written invitations. It carries with it a feeling 
f dignity and importance 

Wi! charge no dues, teeling that a business 
club should earn its own money. The first 


cleared about $10.00, taking our 
basketball 


games. This took care of our current expenses 


two years we 
turn selling candy at some of the 
two years—cost of the bylaws and 


bookle ts, 
and programs. 


for those 


constitution invitations and stamps, 


Chis year we are trying to earn more money, 
who will 
take part in the National Clerical A bility lest 


recently 


to help defray the expenses of those 


which 


he ype 


ing Program, a center of was 


organized in our city. We to have cleared 


around $25.00 before the close of the school 
yeal [he club members seem to be very 
enthusiastic about raising money and like the 
idea that a business club should pay its own 
way. 

Our club magazines are the Business Edu 
cation Journal, the Buswmess Education W orld 
the Balance Sheet, and the Greaq Writer 
We also keep a large up-to-date scrapbook 
with pictures of ofhcers, newspaper clippings 


about the club, membership, programs, et 


WE hold two social affairs during the yeal 
\ party for new members Fall, and a 


breakfast fo members 
Feeling that girls in business will be called 


in the 
Spring graduating 
upon to take part in social functions, we try 
to make 
possible and to emphasize correct social pro 
take the 
initiations that some clubs still practice 
back to me and ask if 
they can still belong to the club, I feel more 
than repaid for the time I have spent with the 
group and can truthfully answer the question 
I put forth: A Club in hig! 
school does pay dividends! 


these social affairs as dignified as 


cedure. These activities place of 


When alumnae come 


Commercial 


= . + 


>» COURTESY is a 
importance. It is like grace and beauty in the 
body which charm at first sight, and lead on 
to further intimacy and friendship, opening a 
door that we may derive instruction from th« 
example of others, and at the same time en 


science of the highest 


abling us to benefit them by our example, if 
there be anything in our character worthy of 
imitation.—M ontaigne 
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TO THOSE GOING JOB HUNTING 
— ESPECIALLY YOU BEGINNERS 


Here’s some helpful advice based on what actually happened in 
one office where a job was open, as graphically related for you 


By ETTA REGINA OLIVER 


HE Supervisor was interviewing girls 
to replace the typist who was going to 
leave at the end of the next week. All 
day a procession of girls of varying ages and 
types had filed down the aisle that led to the 
Supervisor’s office at the end of the hall. 
[his should not have been such a difficult 
position to fill—a statistical typist was needed, 
ind the girl would have to be able to take a 
small amount of dictation. Only a knowl- 
edge of general office routine was required, a 
business school or high school education suffi- 
cient, experience helpful but not necessary 
However, out of the nine girls that had been 
sent in by the various employment agencies, 
not one had yet met with the approval of the 
Supervisor. 


IT was late in the afternoon when the Su- 
pervisor asked his secretary to tell the em- 
ployment agencies that the job had been filled. 
But fully ten minutes before that, the Super 
visor’s secretary had mentally put these in 
structions down in her notebook; as soon as 
the applicant had completed the list of statis- 
tics all girls are required to type she knew 
that here was the one the Supervisor was 
looking for 

Some of the first nine wondered why they 
had failed. Out of this number only three 
“didn’t get to first base” because of the typ- 
ing test. These three can be disregarded, 
because they didn’t have the ability in the 
first place, but the other six we shall consider 
because they represent exactly what should 
not be done when hunting a job. 


APPLICANT No. 1, whose appointment 
was at eight o'clock, came in ten minutes late 
for her interview. She had allowed only a 
certain length of time to reach the office, and 
unfortunately had made bad bus connections 
Realizing she was late, she dashed madly from 
the bus line to the office and arrived all out of 
breath, with what composure she may have had 
at one time completely shattered. How much 
better for her it would have been had she taken 
an earlier bus and waited on the street cor- 
ner until a few minutes before her appoint 
ment! Prospective employers are very likely 


to think that failure to be on time tor an in 
terview means habitual tardiness 

Ihe second girl was a third-year high school 
student, and wanted a job only for the sum 
mer. She should have asked at the employ 
ment agency for temporary work, instead of 
taking up the employer's time to inquire about 
a position which she had been told was per 
manent. 

rhe third girl had been out of work for 
some time She needed the job. So she sta 
ted in her application that she could do sta 
tistical typing, although she had never done 
work of that kind. When she took her test 
she had to look at every number on the key 
board before striking the key, and it took her 
more than twice the time scheduled. Any 
girl intending to apply for a job as a statisti 
cal typist should at least be sure of the posi 
tion of the figures on the keyboard. 


WHEN the Supervisor's secretary saw the 
next girl come in, she smiled to herself. This 
young lady was very attractively made up 
Practically bouncing into the office, she said, 
“You're Mr. So-and-so, aren't you? And 
I'm Mary Blank, and I'd love to apply for the 
position you advertised in this morning's 
News. I've just had loads of experience, and 
I'm out on my own now—you see my mother 
has married again—and I'd really love to work 
here.” She did a fairly good job on the test, 
with the exception of a few careless strike 
overs, which of course are never permitted on 
statistical work. She may have had a great 
deal of experience; she might, perhaps, have 
been able to do the work—but her manner 
was definitely against her 

According to the next applicant, the rulk 
must have been “comfort at any price.” She 
wore no gloves, she dangled her bag from one 
corner, and there is only one word that can 
describe the way she sat down—she flopped 
into the chair! Her hat was a small pill-box 
that had once been firmly anchored over het 
right eye, but the minute she sat down sh 
pushed the hat back on her head, rubbed the 
red line that slanted across her forehead, and 
said, “Phew! Sure is hot, isn't it?” It hardly 
needs to be added that she completed the test 
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as quickly as possible, without regard to accu 
racy. 

The next girl fell down on the test com 
pletely, for she told the Supervisor that sh« 
could type 80 words a minute and proceeded 
to show him! Eighty words a minute on copy 
work and 80 words a minute on statistics ar« 
two entirely different things, as this girl 
found out, 


ALMOST all employers realize that it 1s not 
casy for everyone to apply for work; some 
people are likely to be shy, a little embar 
rassed, or nervous. But there is really no 
reason for it; after all, an employer needs a 
person to work for him, and there is no reason 
for trembling in his presence as if he were a 
war lord, as the next girl interviewed did 
She was obviously “scared to death”; she bit 
her nails and cleared her throat, and was so 
engrossed in thinking about how scared she 
vas that she paid little attention to the ques 
tions asked her. Answers such as “Oh, ah— 
ind “Well, ah,—” do not give a prospective 
employer much insight into your capability, 
to say nothing of your personality No one 
ever got a job by thinking, “Oh, I know | 
can't do it,” or “What's the use? I know 
they won't hire me.” 

Magazines and newspapers are full of ad 
vertisements; radios blare them forth at all 
hours of the day. Yet, in spite of all the 
exhortations toward daintiness that are con 
stantly around us, some people obstinately 
shut their eyes to their own faults. The next 
girl was a picture of what not to wear for a 
business interview. She wore a tiny hat wit! 
a huge veil, a glaring orange frock, whit 
shoes that surely had never been cleaned, and 
she carried a blue bag. Her slip was at least 
two inches longet than her dress in the back 
and it looked as if she had put her hose on 
in the dark. The white collar on her dress 
showed an accusing line of black, and to make 
her entrance practically perfect (!) she had 
doused her frock with very heavy perfume 
If this girl had only looked in a well-lighted 
mirror, she surely could have seen how out 
landish her get-up was. Her general appear 
ance was untidy; suffice it to say that the test 
she turned in was untidy too 


ONE more applicant timidly approached the 
Supervisor's office. She was neat and dainty, 
but she seemed completely withdrawn into a 
shell. She answered the questions asked het 
with scant “Yes” and “No,” and volunteered 
no information about herself. There must bx 
a certain amount of salesmanship used to put 
yourself over in an interview—the employer 
knows nothing about you except what the 
operator of the employment agency may have 
briefly sketched over the phone, and it is up to 
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you to convince the employer that he needs 
your services 

Thus nine came and nine went away, be 
fore the one girl was interviewed who was 
given the job 


What to Do 


ERHAPS it may be well if we consoli 
date the above examples into a few 
poimted sentences 
File an application at a good employment 
iwency, as well as answering ads in the pa- 
pers and entering applications at department 
stores and offices where there might be a 
vacancy. In filing applications, you generally 
write down those branches of office work 
with which you are familiar, ¢.g., bookkeep 
ng, billing, adding machine, calculator, gen- 
:al office routine, filing, etc. Put down only 
hose operations you are sure you can do. If 
mu are looking for temporary work for the 
summer, say so. If you want a permanent job, 
isk the manager of the employment agency 
not to send you on interviews for temporary 
ork 


When you are sent on an interview by th 


agency, or are granted an interview at some 
place where you have your application on file, 
be sure you are well-groomed, wear suitabl 
clothing, and allow yourself plenty of time to 
reach your destination 

Be pleasant, but not effusive ; remember that 
the employer needs help and you need a job 
and be your natural self. Give as much 
information about your ability as you can 
without magnifying your importance. Be 
truthful—about your age, your previous em 
ployment, your rate of speed in taking dicta 
tion or typing References are a valuable 
asset. The superintendent of your school will 
give you one, probably stating your position in 
class, something about your character, an 
perhaps comment on your personality, dispo 
sition, and willingness to work. If you hav 
worked hard in school and made good grades, 
if you have been conscientious and persever 
ing, such a recommendation from your super 
intendent or principal will mean a lot, esp 
cially if you have not had any previous 


experience, 


AFTER you have finished your interview, 
you will in all probability be given a test of 


some sort. Don’t rush Remember that accu 


racy comes first in any test, speed second 


Don't strike over Erase if you must, but 
be sure to do a neat job of it. Center work 
attractively. Take the time to adjust paper 


evenly, and do your very best. Pretend that 
it is not a test, but that you are actually 
working for this person, and see how that 
will quiet your nerves. (Costinued om page 394) 
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the rest of the Union. Idaho's great supply 





of pine, spruce, cedar, and firs makes it also 
an important lumber producing state 


F ORTY-THIRD in our States’ parade, with 
a population of 524,873, and twelfth in area 
(83,557 square miles), Idaho offers much in 
the way of scenic beauty, with its splendid 
mountains, shining lakes, and jagged canyons 
Snake River, a rushing, winding river twist 
ing through canyons as colorful, and in places 
deeper than the Grand Canyon itself, boasts 
many lovely waterfalls—the American Falls 
Shoshone (forty-six feet higher than Niag 
ara), Salmon, and Twin Falls 

Equally alluring are the sixty-three vol 
canic craters known as “The Craters of the 
Moon,” which became a national monument 
in 1924. (Here some of the finest examples of 





UNDERWOOD &@ UNDERWOOD 


Gazing down on town of Ketchum (left) and upon fissure lava flows in North America can h« 
Sun Valley Lodge and Challenger Inn Viilage found.) And probably the most famous “play 
ground” in America is Sun Valley, a veritabl 


paradise for sport-conscious Americans, offer 
ing such varieties of amusements as skiing 


Idaho — the “Cem” skating, sleigh riding, swimming, horseback 


riding, or just plain loafing in the stimulating 


State climate 

QRIGINALLY part of the Oregon Country 
EWIS and Clark, those two intrepid trail Idaho was held under the joint control of th 
blazers who opened up so many miles of United States and Great Britain. As a result 
then unknown country for the pioneers of the War of 1812, the United States lost 
who followed later, were the first white men control of this region to the British traders 
to traverse what is now the state of Idaho. for some thirty-five years. Rich gold strikes 
The name Idaho is a corruption of the In 
dians’ very descripfive phrase, “Ee-dah-how,” 
meaning “Look, the sun is coming down th 
mountain!” Idaho is now popularly known 
as the “Gem” state, which comes from the 
expression “gem of the mountain,” sometimes 
mistakenly given as the translation of the 

Indian term 


THE prospect of making their fortunes in 
gold mining, fur trapping and trading, and 
cattle raising drew many hardy souls to this 
territory Agriculture was unthought of at 
that time in its sandy, rocky, and, in some 
places, lava-coated ground (found later to be 
rich in potash and phosphates) until, through 
the science of irrigation, the “desert” land was 
made fertile Now, ironically enough, agri 
culture is the leading industry 

The once sterile land produces potatoes, 
oats, hay, wheat, barley, sugar beets, peas, 
beans, onions, apples, and prunes in abundance, 
while Idaho field and garden seed is sold 
throughout the nation. Cattle raising is still 
an important industry in Idaho and the annual 





wool clip is large. The gold which drew the } 
first prospectors is still e of » adie ’ : GLOBE PHOTOS 

P ospecto $ s on { the chief Black Canyon Canal, which serves the Pay- 
sources of the state’s mineral wealth, and the ette Division (47,000 acres) of the Boise 
output of silver, lead, and zinc tops most of Federal irrigation Proj 
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soon drew more people westward, and travel- 
lers too tired to continue their great trek to 
Oregon or California along the Oregon Trail, 
dropped out and made their homes in Idaho 
Many of the emigrants heard of the gold de 
posits that had been found along the way, 
and they, too, left their friends, to scrape 
what living they could from the Idaho gold 
fields. In 1890 Idaho became another star in 
the flag of the United States 


THE University of Idaho is in Moscow, 
and its southern branch, a junior coilege, is 
located in Pocatello. Caldwell is the home of 
the College of Idaho Northwest Nazarene 
College is at Nampa, and there are normal 
schools in Lewiston and Albion 


+ nd ° 


66 A> a boy, I had a strong desire 

. lo break up boulders just to know 
Their crystal cores. I waded streams 
l‘or shells, to see their nacre glow. 


“And now, a man, I love to look 
Upon plain common men and pry 
Into their hearts; for each one holds 
If not a star, a trace of sky.” 
Selected 


To Those Going Job Hunting 


Continued from page 392) 


For girls trying to find a position, black 
costumes with touches of white are very good 
A two-piece suit with white collar, or a sim 
ply tailored black dress in cool weather; 
in warm weather, choose spun rayon or linen 
or wash silk If black does not become you, 
wear dark green, blue, or brown, or a neat 
print. Only be sure your collar is clean, your 
hemline is straight, all buttons are secure and 
that lost snap fasteners are replaced instead of 
pinned. You may think these comments some- 
what unnecessary, but you would be surprised 
at the number of girls who go on interviews 
with split seams repaired at the last minute 
with a straight pin, or wearing a skirt that 
needs a good pressing 


NOW a word to the men: Cleanliness 
and neatness are just as essential where you 
are concerned. I have seen so many young 
fellows come to an office to apply for a job 
wearing pink shirts, blue socks, tan shoes, 
and pork-pie hats—hair plastered down with 
“goo,” fingernails jagged and dirty. Do 
give yourself more than a casual glance in 
the mirror! And remember this—if there is 
the slightest doubt in your mind about the 
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suitability of any article of clothing, don’t 
wear it! One thing more, garments are either 
clean or else they are dirty Phere is no 


such thing as “halfway clean.’ 


What Not to Do 


ON’T wait for a job to fall into your lap 
The percentage ol people who are offered 

jobs is very low 

Don't be scared out of your wits by the 
size of an office or the manner of a recep 
tionist After you once get that job thes« 
things will seem as natural as your knife and 
fork 

Don't try to be a fashion plate—it’s much 
better to put aside that two dollars for heel 
lifts, matching thread, shoe polish, a_ nail 
brush, etc., than to spend it for a lapel orna 
ment which may go out of style within th 
next three weeks 

Don't forget that the first step toward pois« 
is good posture. Watch the way you walk 
sit, rise from a chair 

Don't be tempted into wearing deep red 
nail polish. Some men do like it, others (the 
majority) do not The safest thing to do is 
to wear a natural, or good pink shade. You 
appearance will not keep a job for you, but it 
does create a first impression. Do you want 
it to be good or bad? 


And Remember— 


UNTING a job is a serious business 

and it must be taken seriously. How 
ever, don’t be discouraged if you fail to get 
a job on your first interview, or on your 
second or third or even more. If you do not 
qualify, you may be sure that something is 
wrong; analyze yourself carefully and try t 
see wherein you have failed. If you are very 
truthful with yourself, you will probably know 
what is wrong If so, concentrate on that 
one point until you are sure it will not com 
between you and a job again. If, although 
you have thought and thought, you still can 
not understand why that certain job was not 
given to you, ask the personnel manager at 
your employment agency or at your Stat 
Employment Service if he or she has any sug 
gestions. Learn to take criticism with an 
open mind, and profit by it. 

A good first impression; an easy manner, 
due to confidence in yourself, back of real abil 
ity gained through sound training on the part 
of your teacher and diligence on your own 
part; and back of it all a real desire to work 
—these things will get a job for you. Keep 
ing the job? Well, that’s something else 
again! 
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TWO BIRDS WITH ONE 
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STONE 


Each method of abbreviating outlines given us in the Manual 
makes forms easier to read as well as to write, we're reminded 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


T is now, above all, that the benefits may 
be reaped of those careful hours of work 
for beautiful and accurate writing. For in 
writing, even more than in speaking, it is not 
necessary to sound in every 


express every 


word. We are used to “don’t,” “I'll,” “wasn’t,” 
‘weren't,” and other similar contractions in 
ordinary speech. We have learned how to 


take advantage of many shortcuts in writing 
shorthand: brief forms, simple prefixes and 
suffixes, omission of minor or obscure vowels 
applications of the blending 


and some of the 


principl 


and the 
various letters 


HAVING 


rules 


the 
joining ot 


mastered alphabet 


governing the 


to form words, you can now write anything 
you choose in shorthand. But the ultimat 
goal of shorthand writing is that it shall lx 


speedy as well as legible, and because of this a 


number of timesaving shortcuts have been «ck 
vised by the author Chree principal short 
cuts constitute the work for this month. They 
are 

l. The blends 

2. The method of expressing R 

3. The abbreviating principle 

Che blends are not new to you—we hav: 
drilled on them earlier this year—and as 
lengthened strokes for the combinations ted 


ded, det you midyear students have been using 


them almost trom the beginning hese are 
blends, just as much as are the more inge 
mious and more artistic curved combinations, 
tor, according to the dictionary, to blend 


means to mingle, to shade imperceptibly into 


each other, to merge or fuse. This is exactly 


what is done in writing the sign for nf or for 


ni 


tor example. 


)~ 
A. ee 


-nt, -nd, «mf -md jent-d. det-o, ld fen, den, tem 


adem 


(1) to eliminate the 


and (2) to 


The object is twofold 


awkward obtuse angle express 


two letters by one graceful curve. These blends 


are not only more easily written, but are 
actually more easily read than the same forms 
would be if written letter by letter 

I’ and d sound so nearly alike we use only 
four blends to express nt, nd; mt, md; ten 
den; tem, dem—n or m governing the lengtl 
These blends are not employed, however, in 


monosyllables in which a long vowel is heard 


ia 


aw fame, dean, dance dome dime 


‘THE 


circle vowel is a shortcut 


method of expressing r following a 


too, tor while it ts 


called reversing the circle, the circle is actual 


y written exactly as it would be if the sign 
r were included in the writing of the word 

5 * 

¥ 

£0 7 - 4 
~ ee 4A - 

arr near 
Note that in writing the sim word ari 
in full, the circle is written with the counter 
lockwise or left motion, and when the r ts 


struck out it is still a left-motion circle. This 


is true of all the applications of this prin 
ciple: the fact that a circle is written with 
the left-motion shows that r follows it, just as 


it would be if the r were written 
t will be noticed that 
ler the principle are not 


mut cast t vl 


Here again 


any forms coming un 


only easier to write 


1! 


better factor 
church, hurt 
teachers 


hard, arch faster veneer, 
shattered 


muers-Ronors, sisters 


arm carn 


dirt sfart uree hegcinner 


IN some cases the reversed circle is written 
the toll letter 


llowing letter 


in others it 1s 


Chis is be 


indet wing and 


vritten over the 
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cause straight lines are likely to curve in fast 
writing, particularly when followed by a circle 
or a curve. 

If you were to write charm, say, rapid- 
ly, with the circle above the next stroke, as in 
barn, the influence of the circular motion 
would almost inevitably tend to make the ch 
assume the appearance of a curve. You can 
test this by writing a line or two of these 


forms at your top speed 


_ at , 
A : 6 64€E 
charm, charm, charm, barn, bara, bara 


P RACTICE the following additional words 
which come under the omission-of-r principle 


— “oT 
_ > > en 
2 
~ aD 
a > Oo . 2 
2 
4 ) ‘ . >» > 2 
, ) ; 
<7 
7 
7 4 ™ 
] 
f 
4 > y 
i ‘ “a 
2 ~ c - 
ee 
€ 
c } C 
>? >? 


. c + 


churn, journey, period, bird, fern, vermin; mart, cart, 
enard, lard; sermon, concern, sardine, third, exert; 
march, large, argue, cargo; nervous, deserve, surface, 
certain, circle, converse; learn, terminal; lantern, mod- 
ern; ordeal, storm, born; wart, warm; worth, worry 


THE abbreviating principle itself is simply 
the plan and practice of leaving out that part 
of the word that is not necessary to the 
recognition of the word. This principle is ap- 
plied particularly to the writing of poly- 
syllables. These verses from an old copy of the 
Century Magasine serve as an excellent illus- 
tration of how this principle works : 
I grudge the time my fellows waste 
Completing words that are so comm: 
Wherever peop: of cult: and taste 
Habitually predom: 
"Twould surely tend to simpli: life 
Could they but be curtailed « trif: 


For is not “Brev: the soul of Wit''?P 
(Inseribe this mott: upon your badge) 
Ihe sense will never suff: a bit 
If left to the imag: 
Since any pers: can see what's meant 
By words so simp: as “husb:" or “gent :" 





» 
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MANY frequent abbreviations are already 
familiar from longhand, such as memo toi 
memorandum, bal for balance, and Rev for 
Reverend. Notice that enough of the word 
must be written to make it instantly recog 
nizable; no time is saved the writer if abbre 
viations cannot be easily read for transcription 


purposes. 


— < fey © Pn if 


SAX 


ae wu = Cy ? 


memorandum, balance, reverend —~ 


The practice of shortening outlines is not 
new. You have already learned that in the 
prefixes in, en, un, em, and im the initial 
vowel is dropped when they are followed by 
a consonant. When, however, it is followed 
by a vowel, the initial vowel of the prefix is 
needed to keep the word clear, so it is re 
tained. 


er 7 — 
oF ( 


infer, inattention; enrich, enact; ande, uneasy; em- 
phasis, emissary; impulse, immature 


Per, pur, and pro are all written by the 
same sign in shorthand—pr; but pro retains 
the vowel and is written in full when it comes 
before an upward stroke, because it is easier 
to write the o in such words as produce and 
protect. This is something like the rule in 
spoken English that permits us to say “an 
apple” instead of “a apple.” Be, de, re, dis 
and mis also omit the vowel in shorthand. Re 
differs a little from the others of this group 
in that it only drops the e before a downward 


stroke. 
J , 
wae 3 7 Le 
“—_ 
m M¢ 
Bal X a“ 
> i (a 
wo ~, iO 
_F _ 
Qs 


permit, persue, profession, produce, belong, delay, 
reprint, redecorate, disease, misery 


THESE various shortcuts are, of course, not 
a part of the abbreviating principle itself, be- 
cause the abbreviating principle indicates that 
something is to be left off at the end, rather 
than in the body of a word. It may even be 
carried over to phrases, as many phrases may 
be written less fully than would be necessary 
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A Drill on “Modified” Phrases 


5 
—_— \ 
f ‘4 w 
4 , 4 
< 
a 
- = < --/ 
c 
} 
4 ‘ 
4 _ , 
‘a. 
‘ 
. - ~Y 
. 


C~ 
( 


< 
A 
> 
b 
x ff 
: a 
4 
3 7 
A 
< 
3 
oY 
4 ” 
ie) 
+ “a = ‘ 
‘ + 
A 
"A 
. / — 
<< a 7 
af 4 
. 
\ } 
4 —_ * 


rf 





a 


$97 
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if the words were written out separately. The 
phrases will be able, I am sure, I am sorry, 
as soon as possible, all illustrate this point, 


as you know : 


| oe om > > aaa < _ 


IN writing numerals in shorthand great care 
must be taken to make them clear and accu 
rate. The sign for m, to express million, is 
written beside the figure instead of under- 
neath. This is, of course, to avoid any pos 
sible confusion in rapid writing between the 
long sign for m and the short one for nm rep- 
resenting /undred. Notice that in writing the 
sign for hundred dollars after a figure the 
blend may be used, but million dollars is 
treated with such respect that m and d are 
written without the blend. The little comma 
s to express cents is written slightly above the 
figure, as would be the case if one were writ 
ing the cents after a figure for dollars. It can 
never be confused with the sign for percent, 
which is written a little below the figure to 
which it refers. To misspell a proper name 
is extremely bad manners; to miswrite a 
figure is extremely bad business! 


*“Mopiriep” PHRASE Forms 


Key to Drill on page 397) 


they ave, the vill, have been, has been, had been, to 
be, to have, to see, to change (to which), to ship, to 
say, to honor, to our, to pay, to work, to place, as 


well as, as good as, as low as, as much as, as great as, 
as many as, have been abi would be able, should be 
able, will be able, I had, he had, they had, we had, 
you had, was not, it was not, he was not, there was 
not, it is not, there isn't, to me, to my, to meet, to 
mean, to know, to make, at once, tt must be, it may 
be, at any, at any time, in due course, in due time, 
what to do, to drax 

do not, I do not see, I do not know, I do not 
believe, we do not, we do not believe, they do not, 
they do not know, you do not, vou do not know, 
I don’t, we don’t, they don’t, to him, I told him, we 
told him, I hope we hope, I hope to hear, I am 


rry, we are sorry, | want, you want, we want, tf 

t want, de u want, early reply, at an early 
late, davs a weeks ago, months ago, years ago, 
r two veck or two ago, as near as possible, 

few days, few months, few minutes, be sure, we are 
" Il am sure, we admire, in advance, we advise, 
rid toht to be, day or tu more or less 

ne r tu weck or two, n-in-law, one of our, 

‘ rder to see, some of them, some of these, here and 
re ught to haue, ought to receive, in reply to 


ir, for the time being, question of time, out of the 


estion, one of the most, sooner or later, in a week 


r tt in reference to the matter, in regard to the 
matter, up to the time, by the way, on the market, 
n the subject, on the question, in the matter, in the 
market, hand in hand, that ts to say, able to say, 
ne and more, glad to see, | am of the opinion, m 

h a manner, kindly let us know in order to pre 
pare ttle or nothing, one of the best, in a day or 


f m a unt f the way I should like to have, 
I should like to know, $5, 500, $500, 5,000, $5,000, 
sna a § nnn Ann $5 100 000 

Ibs., 500 Ibs., 5,000 ibs., 500,000 Ibs., 5 gallons, 
5 barrels, 5 bushels, 5 fect, 500 feet, 5 o'clock. 5 cwt., 


5 francs, 500 fran 1 dollar, a pound, a million, « 
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yalion, per hundred, several hundre d, several hundred 
dollars, a thousand dollars, few thousand dollars, a 
hundred thousand, $8.50, 5 cents, 5%, 5% per 
annum, I wnderstood, I cannot understand, have 
jone, has been done, has done, will be done, would 
be done, should be done, quicker than, better than, 
sooner than, rather than, nearer than, greater than, 
give us, tell us, write us, to us, let us, mail us, 
redit department, shipping department, purchasing 
lepartment, accounting department, 


of course, et once, at any rate, great deal, I 
always, on hand, as follows, whole lot, one another, 
day's sight, do you know, great pleasure, your order, 
first class, whether or not, at all events, to some 
extent, to such an extent, toa great extent, at the 
same time, in other words, once in @ while, over 
wand over again, nm my opinion, as soon as possible, 
as a matter of fact, on account of the fact, in the 
first piace 


Ever “Swing” It? 


HAVE seen a great many beginners jerk 

along from one character to the next, not 
seeming to understand what is meant by flu 
ency. In time, after repeated emphasis on 
“get-away” strokes they may or may not 
catch on. 

In order to facilitate the transition from the 
copying of characters to the fluent writing of 
sentences, I have found a device which has 
proven to be of tremendous value 

We know that this beginning student is not 
in a position to write new forms fluently nor 
yet can he achieve any degree of smoothness 
if he must copy every word from the short 
hand text. His only hope of writing with 
ease is to write something that he knows 
Very well, let us give him something h« 
knows, composed of simple forms with which 
he is already familiar, and containing the con 
tinuity necessary for smooth, easy-flowing, 
uninterrupted shorthand 


WE will not have far to look for such mate 
rial. It is right at our finger tips, or, perhaps 
I should say, at the tip of our tongues! For 
such practice I have selected simple rhymes 
and popular songs. Try writing the forms 
for Little Bo Peep on the blackboard, while 
the class sings the refrain. Then, have the 
students sing while they write it themselves 
After the first few trials you will find that 
students are well able to “keep up” without 
any hesitation. They love the novelty of it 
and, as they progress, other more difficult 
songs may be used. Soon they will be begging 
to be allowed to sing their favorites, many of 
which race along and require real skill to 
write. This practice of writing well-known 
material will unquestionably demonstrate to 
the student the real meaning of fluency. One 
of the songs we have used most successfully 
in our classes is the old favorite, “Let Me 
Call You Sweetheart.” 

Our vocalizing usually takes place at the 
very beginning of the period, and, on thos: 

(Continued on page 416) 
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Gregg Shorteuts Are My Hobby 


By VELMA OVERNE ABNEY 
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YOLLECTING something ne of the frequently in my dictation. Like rvation 
most tascinating of hobbies One ta pp tion, these shortcuts are no trouble 
H iivw od actress c¢ llects lolls tron t all te remembs I | I al iVs king i 
wer the world: another, perfume bot my list to see if I have a parti e whi 
still another, fans. Many noted peo ppears in my reading This prov $ cor 
ive found collecting stamps a diverting tant rev 1 makes it easy when | want 
1 recreation and instruction I'm a to use the thin 
t t Gregg shortcuts are my hobl 
[ read all the shorthand | possibly can IF you should like to start a collection, t 
Every s ften I find a new shortcut to a ere are sot hortcuts I have found on the 
to my notebook, and I'm as thrilled as tl court testi ny pages of the Grecc Writ 
| had found an unusual bracelet from Guada in Mr. S s “Reporting Cours Report 
ijara or a new stamp from Timbuktu It’s ing Shortcut und in other sources. You 
ig it help, too, mn taking notes to be abl may want to ad me ot t etot im the 
te a word in shorter form which occurs Congressional Record Vocabul 
< c 
) 
» { 
¢ 
. « 
7 
( a 
) 
af > ‘ { 
P 
“ 
? 
Z 
- 
; 
if { , 
< > - , 
( t ( 
2 
/ , 
f 
( ’ 
~ 
11 ( 
> 
y 
, 
al a 
* , 
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est te > 
“ 
. 
xpendi 
- — 
nat 
, 
ext t 
extrenit 3 
) 
factor a 
, 
‘ ‘ 
) 
finane 
finenci pe 
) 
finger ‘ 
f i - 

) 
fire - 
firearms -_ 

) 
ire ro , 
srec Ay. r 

a 

j 
~ . , 

7 ) 
J 
++ 
nt 
. / 
? 
) 
b 
P 
j ict 
oe 
indict t 
inf ’ 
inf luer . 
— 
insteed 
kidnapi > 
h ratar 
labo C « ” 
‘ . 
r | 
landhol . 
leandlad: 5 
n } ‘ oO 


—— 
moist 
moisture 
motor 


motorcycle 
scle 
iscular 
naturalization 
neutrel 
nonsense 
nutritious 
ob jection 
obligated 
obligetory 
observe 
observence 


observations 


photographs 
policemen 


prelimin 


proprietor 


prosecutor 


rad iogrem 


Zz 
ral 4 


——_ 
7 


, 
< 

¥ 

72 

j 

< > 
yYy 

s> 


of -_, 
 - 
Cs 
Ce’ 
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really 
ili tionO , 
- 
sver > 
ac 2 
referee ; 
egister J 
tauren t , 
Z 
restitution fs 
revolver , 
, 
y 
ifegue rd ye 5 
settle - 
hereholder oO 
A 
shareholdings /‘ 
shelter é 
since 2 
so-called 272 
> 
spesker . 
< 
tenogrepher } 
rm 
tenogrs phy Pa 
tocknerket 4 
straight ar 
> 
sub poense } 
surrender é 
urround c 
* 


survivor 
swear 

sympe thetic 
Sympathize 
taxicab 
telephone 
thermometer 
throughout 


took 


¥ 
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Have You Ceased to Study? 


By BRUCE BARTON 


MAN named Brown and a man named 
Black graduated from high school and 
entered business in New York at the same 


time. 

soth made rapid progress. At twenty-five 
each of them was drawing twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year. 

“Coming men,” said their friends. “If they 
are so far along at twenty-five, where will 
they be at fifty?” Black went on. At fifty 
he is president of his company with an in- 
come of twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 

But something happened to Brown. He 
never fulfilled the large promise of his youth, 
at fifty he had hardly advanced beyond his 
thirty mark. 


W HAT was it that happened to these two 
men of equal education and—so far as the 


world could judge—equal ability? I will tell 
you. 

Brown became satisfied. He ceased to 
study: which means that he ceased to grow. 


Black has told me that when he reached 
five thousand dollars a year he said to him- 
self: “I have made a good start. Nothing can 
stop me if I keep my health and keep growing. 
I must study, study, study. I must be the best 
informed man on our business in the United 


States.” 
There is the difference. One stayed in 
school: and one did not. 


THE position you attain before you are 
twenty-five years old is of no particular credit 
to you. You gained that simply on the edu- 
cation your parents gave you—education that 
cost you no sacrifice. 

But the progress you make in the world 
after twenty-five—that is progress that you 
must make by educating yourself. It will be 
in proportion to the amount of study you give 
to your work in excess of the amount the 
other man gives. 


Really big men check themselves up each 
business 


autumn at the beginning of a new 
year. 

“This year,” they say, “I am going to mas 
ter one new subject. I am going to pur 


sue such and such studies which will increase 
my ability and earning powers.” 

The bigger they are the longer they keep 
themselves in school, 


HAVE you left school? As a matter of 
fact, did you grow mentally last year at all? 
What definite subjects are you planning to 
devote your evenings to this year? “As a 
rule the most successful man in life is the man 
who has the information. How much 
will you increase your stock of useful infor 


mation in the next business year?” 


most 


aa o o 


>» THANK God every morning when you get 
up that you have something te do that day, 
which must be done whether you like it or 
not. Being forced to work and forced to do 
your best will breed in you a hundred virtues 
which the idle never know.—Stevenson 


Have You Tried This? 


HAVE found that a piece of kodak film is 

better than a blotter to place between the 
original copy and the carbon sheet when 
erasing. This piece of film fits right over the 
cylinder roll in any position needed. It 
gives a firm back on which to erase. 

I thought perhaps you would find the idea 
worth using in the Gregg Writer Magazine 
and so I am passing it on to you. 

I am a student in the Commercial Depart- 
ment of Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, and Miss Gertrude C. Ford is 
my typing instructor.—Edna Worley. 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





MY DAY AS A TYPIST-AND, OH, 
WHAT A DAY! 


You'll enjoy this lively description of Grace Hill’s part in 
recording a “daily copy” case, from a letter recently received 


By FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


Y first experience as typist on a daily 
was in my home town, on a case in- 
volving a suit for $150,000 There 
was a battery of fine lawyers on the case, 
among them Frank Eaman, now Police Com 
missioner in Detroit, and Weymouth Kirk 
land, a famous Chicago trial lawyer Our 
circuit court reporter called in my employer, 
who is a free-lance reporter in Southwestern 
Michigan The case was expected to last 
only a few days, so they decided that the two 
of them would take care of it and make big 
money instead of cutting the pie into three 
pieces. Small-town reporters don’t often get 
“daily copy” cases and, when they do, they 
like to skim the cream for themselves 
I was to do the typing for my employer, 
h to dictate direct from his notes to the 
typewrite! We'll call him Mr. A and the 
other reporter Mr. B. We were to get a 
dollar a page for the transcript and the law 
yers expected to have the record of the day’s 
proceedings delivered to them the evening of 
the day it was made. We made one original 


and two carbons 

Mr. A. had never done a “daily.” Mr. B. 
had once been on a case requiring a “daily,” 
so he knew the ropes and suggested the proper 


routine 


WE established ourselves in the court re 
porter’s office in the courthouse where the 
trial was held. I had my own typewriter, 
and I saw to it that I had a comfortable 
chair. (1 still remember how they laughed at 
me because I brought along my own cushion!) 

It was decided that Mr. B, being the official, 
would go in and take the first fifteen minutes 
of the case. Mr. A took his book along and 
went into the courtroom to hear the proceed- 
ings so that he would be familiar with the 
personnel when it came time for him to slip 
into the reporter’s chair. 

At the end of the fifteen minutes Mr. A 
took his place at the reporter’s desk, Mr. B 
gave him the nod, and he picked up the rec- 
ord from that point. 

Mr. B lost no time getting back to our 
office. He sat down at his typewriter and 
began to pound out the record. He was no 


slouch at it! At the end of the second “take, 
which was thirty minutes, his fifteen-minute 
“take” was transcribed and he was ready 
with his notebook to go into the courtroom 


and relieve Mr. A 


IN the meantime, | ad been busy I had 
made up about twenty sets of paper and cai 
bons, criss-crossed them and put them on the 
desk where I could grab them in a hurry 

When Mr. A came from the courtroom h« 
blew in so fast that, as he afterwards said 
you could have played a game of checkers on 
his coattail. | was all ready for him 
paper in the typewriter, page numbers at the 
top, like this 
r-2 * l 
and the “Q” in the Question and Answer col 
umn, all ready tor dictation. My dictator sat 
down at my left and started in 

We worked at top speed, one page after 
another, until thirty minutes’ time was nearly 
up; then without ceremony, Mr. A_ picked 
up his book and disappeared 

I took out the carbons from the pages | 
had just typed, made up new sets of carbons, 
sorted up the other reporter’s first take, made 
up some new carbon sets for him, and, by 
that time, another thirty minutes had gone by, 
Mr. A was back, and my fingers were again 
flying to keep up with his dictation 


YES. | helped the other reporter too, when 
ever | had time I wasn't paid for doing 
that—we were responsible only for our half 
of the case, but it always pays to codperat 
even though you're not paid for it ‘here 
was never any feeling on the part of either 
side that one of us was doing the lion’s share, 
even though sometimes that occurred. Mostly 
it was the result of one of them catching a 
technical witness, which slowed up transcrib 
ing speed. Then the pendulum had to swing 
farther over in order to keep up production. 
Every effort was bent toward getting that 
record to the lawyers on time. No one’s 
feelings were spared, and no one stopped to 
say “please”—there was no time! 


* Meaning “‘Take-2, Page 1 
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When noon came, we had fallen into the After the court session was over, both re 
routine beautifully. It was decided that we porters dictated direct to the typewriter, all 
should eat a light lunch, enough to give us four of us in the same room The other 
energy for a big afternoon’s work, but not so typist had had more experience than I—in 
much that it would make us logy. We took fact, she occasionally went into court and 
half an hour off to do this. substituted for her reporter. But I could out 


type her just enough to make me happy. She 
AT the beginning of the afternoon session, was a most worthy opponent, though. If she 
the morning's record was sorted up, arranged had had as good a dictator as I had, the race 
in order (T-1, T-2, T-3 and so on), bound, would probably have been much closer 


and put into the attorneys’ hands. It’s a big As it was, when both of us happened to 
advantage for a lawyer to have the fore begin on a 26-line page at the same time, I'd 
noon’s testimony before him when he starts be sometimes one, sometimes two, lines ahead 
the afternoon session at the bottom of the sheet. Neither of us 
We had worked at top speed during th« made any comment whatever on the other’s 
morning, but the afternoon saw us scttled typing ability. We didn’t need anyone else to 
down to a steady grind A person can tell us we had what it takes 
‘rush” just so long, and if he wants any 
speed left for the last lap he conserves som« THERE were high spots—it wasn't all steady 
what on the middle stretch grind. Certain things stand out in my mem 
Nine o'clock that night saw Mr. A and m« ory One of them was about 4:30 in the 
through with our half. Mr. B was still: grind afternoon, on the second day. I began to feel 
ing. He had transcribed his own notes in the rather queer, my fingers didn't want to hit 


morning, and in the afternoon dictated to a the right keys My typing stopped being 
typist, a girl from the Prosecuting Attorney's automatic and became hard work. I had to 
office. concentrate—hard—to keep one finger trom 

We sorted up our own work and what was getting ahead of the other | kept getting 
finished of Mr. B’s, and had everything all worse, but all the time I tried to kid myseli 
ready for the binding of the record by the into thinking that I'd come out of it and get 


time Mr. B. was done. In ten minutes the my second wind. Finally, in the middle of a 
complete transcript was finished and de- page, I gave up and said tensely to my re 
livered porter, “I’ve GOT to get out of here for a 

few minutes. I feel as if I am going to jump 
THE next three days were a repetition of right out of my skin!” He said, “Let's finish 


the first. We arrived at the courthouse about this page and then we'll go take a run around 
8:30 in the morning, and from then on it was the block.” 


an orderly sort of bedlam until nine or ten No page ever finished so hard as that on 
o'clock at night. Those were days when I did, but I finally made it. We threw on ou 
was thankful for typing hats and coats and 
accuracy that caused walked down to a drug 
few stops for erasures ATTENTION! store a block away 
Pages and pages of rec where Mr A bought 
ord were turned from E are receiving letters from malted milks for both 
my typewriter with not teachers who tell us that the of an. We drank thas 


transcription rates which we have set 
on the Shorthand Speed and Transcrip- 
tion Contest are, in some instances, a 


and went back to the 
courthouse a new man 


an erasure or a strike 
over on them. It was 


reward enough to have little too high for students in the reg- and a new woman. Ws 
the attorneys in the ular courses. made up in speed from 
case compliment the re We recommend that the teachers then on for that twenty 
porters on “one of the entering the Shorthand Speed and minutes of relaxation 
cleanest daily records Transcription Saeeen_ a us the le had heen warth it to 
. F ranscrip- 

that was ever furnished tranecripts regardless of the tranecrit knock off! 

them.” We ked tion speed attained and the work will rh th 
— + oe be graded in accordance with the ren there was th 
8Y4%xll paper, double actua! speed reported. day when the testimony 
spaced, question on one of one witness dragged 
line and answer on the on endlessly and the 


next, and one of those days I turned out 120 trial made no apparent progress. Looked as 
pages of transcript. Every day we worked | though it might last a week or two. Mr. A 
typed more than 100 pages. came in trom a tough take, and, in Mr. B's 

words, he “went higher’n a kite.” Said that 
PART of the thrill I got out of that “daily” if this was going to keep up we'd have to get 
(aside from the $100-a-day income it brought another reporter, we just couldn't take care 
us) was in racing with the other typist of such an amount of work—it wasn't human- 
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ly possible—and he was in favor of doing 
something about it. I reminded him that we 
were making “gobs” of money, weren't we, 
and we didn’t want to cut the pie, did we— 
and didn’t he want to go out and take a spin 
around the block himself? He grinned; we 
took ten minutes off ; and he came back minus 
his high blood pressure and his desire for 
another reporter 


A YEAR or so after this first “daily,” we 
were called upon by the circuit court reporter 
in a neighboring city to do a “daily” with 
him. This was a manslaughter case and the 
man who was being prosecuted for the shoot- 
ing was a prominent banker against whom 
everyone in his home town seemed to harbor 
a grudge. The banker figured that with a 
local jury the cards were pretty well stacked 
against him, so he hired the late O. L. Smith, 
a famous Detroit trial lawyer, to defend him. 
(Incidentally, big-town lawyers never hesi- 
tate to spend a rich client’s money for daily 
transcripts.) It was an interesting case and 
we worked hard on it for four days. 

By this time my reporter and I worked in 
double harness beautifully. The other report- 
er, who was dictating his notes to a dicta- 
phone, looked a little envious when he saw 
the pages rolling out of our typewriter so 
easily. He decided that he would try out our 
method with his dictaphone operator. They 
went into another office, so that my reporter’s 
dictation wouldn’t distract them. Half an 
hour later back they came, faces red, their 
dispositions ruined . . . wouldn’t work at all, 
they said. It bothered the reporter to dictate 
that way and it bothered the typist to have him 
right there at her elbow . . . they just couldn't 
make it click! 

The girl was a good typist, too, and a good 
dictaphone operator, but there is a knack to 
taking dictation direct to the typewriter and 
doing it easily. They didn’t stick to it long 
enough and, of course, picked out too hectic 
a day to try the new method. It couldn't 
have done the reporter’s nerves much good; 
the next morning he came down “with a head 
as big as a bushel basket.” Claimed he 
couldn’t sleep much the night before; he'd 
kept trying the case all over again in his 
dreams. 


I EXPECT I should apologize for the length 
of what started out to be merely a postscript 
to Mr. Swem’s September article. And per- 
haps I should also be apologetic for having 
given myself so much credit for the part I 
had in getting out these two “dailies.” But I 
don’t feel that way. ... I’m really quite proud 
of the fact that I’m a good typist. Not in 
Margaret Hamma’s class, of course, but just 
as proud of being able to hold up my end on 
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a two-reporter “daily” as she is of making 
her world’s record. If Margaret and I were 
trotting horses, she'd be in the two-minute 
class and I’d be dubbing around the circuit 
with the two-tenners. But the Grand Circuit 
would collapse if it had to depend on the 
champions to pay the entry fees—it’s the iron 
sided nags that can go a mile in 2:10 any day 
in the week that keep the sport going. 

What I’m trying to say, but I keep getting 
off the track, is that a little native intelli 
gence, some good training, and plenty of hard 
work can put any student on the big-tim« 
typing circuit. 


An Interesting Letter from 
0.G.A. Contest Mail 


21, Christian Road 
Douglas 

Isle of Man 
British Isles 
January 25, 1942 


Dear Miss Ulrich: 

I am extremely glad to be able to take part 
in the Contest this year. 

As I wrote you, the “Writer” did not reach 
me in time last year to enable me to partici 
pate. This was a great disappointment be 
cause, apart from the fact that I had gained 
seventh place in 1939, climbed to fourth place 
in 1940, and hoped to mount still higher in 
1941, the Contest is one of the keenest antici- 
pations I have each year. 

I don’t know how I will make out this year, 
as the Contest Copy has been in my hands only 
a few days and I cannot delay any longer 
lest my effort arrives too late for the closing 
date. Thus, practice has been sparse. Still, 
I am determined that if “trying” can bring 
that Individual Cup to the British Isles it is 
as good as here. So here is my effort; bear- 
ing great hopes and a whole load of doubts- 
since seeing Mr. Colin Miller’s beautiful notes 
of last year. 

As the mails are so uncertain now, I am 
taking the liberty of sending by a later mail 
another copy; surely one of them will arrive 
safely. I hope this will be in order. 

May I express, on behalf of us British 
folk, gratitude for the efforts of the “Gregg 
Writer” in the matter of providing a mobile 
canteen for our blitzed people. It is a splen- 
did and heart-warming gesture. Thank you. 


With good wishes, I am 


Yours sincerely, 
(signed) Richard T. Murphy 


P.S.—You may be glad to learn that last 
year I managed to gain second place in the 
Gregg Magazine Contest. 
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April Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mames to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


0.4.T.. C. 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


Typing Contest Copy—Part I11) 


Arrange and type the following manuscript in con- 
formity with the instructions for producing manu- 
soripts. Center the main heading and underscore the 
side headings shown in italics. Type copy in double 
spacing, on two sheets of paper, whether submitting 
it for Contest only or for Junior Certificate also 
Arrange footnotes properly. 

A maximum of 15 points is allowed for this part if 
satisfactorily typed on the first attempt from this 
printed copy. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS CON. 
DITIONING IMPROVEMENT IN 
LEARNING TO TYPEWRITE. Impor- 
tant psychological factors affect the rate 
and limits of improvement in learning to 
typewrite. These factors may be de- 
scribed under the following heads: (1) 
The learner’s attitude towards the task 
of learning; (2) his attitude towards suc- 
cess; (3) his belief in his own ability; 
(4) his interest in improvement; (5) the 
ease with which the sources of improve- 
ment may be recognized. The first four of 
these factors are fully treated in Chapter 
XX. (1) Influence of the Learner's Mood 
and Attitude Towards His Task. Detailed 
analysis of learning to typewrite shows 
that learners must put all their available 
energy into their practice if they wish to 
succeed at the most rapid and continuous 
rate possible, and that they must be inter- 
ested in every problem which the task of 
learning presents in order that they may 
be able to apply their energies spontane- 
ously and completely to it. Much depends 
also upon whether a learner approaches 
his task with an active and inquiring 
mind, or with an attitude of indifference. 
With the right attitude towards learning 
and towards success, new adaptations in 
method are made, and the necessary hab- 
its fixed at a more rapid and normal rate 
than would be done without it. (2) Learn- 
er’s Belief in His Own Ability to Im- 
prove. A learner’s belief in his own ability 
to improve and a reasonable degree of 
satisfaction with the rate of gain that is 
being made, is another factor which aids 
his progress. If a learner does not be- 
lieve that further improvement is possible 
for him he cannot put forth sufficient ef- 
fort to succeed. Failure, and the belief 
in failure, paralyzes effort. A reasonable 
amount of satisfaction with the progress 
that is being made is, therefore, a neces- 


April copy is good as membership tests for 
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sary condition for learners to release 
sufficient energy to succeed, and to direct 
their effort most efficiently towards the 
specific tasks. (3) Effect of Learner's In- 
terest in Improvement. Recent experi- 
mental studies of learning have shown 
that one of the most potent factors which 
affects the character and rate of improve- 
ment is the learner’s attitude toward his 
own success. A learner’s rate of improve- 
ment is affected directly, markedly, and 
consistently by a knowledge of his score, 
by his rate of gain, and by the degree of 
interest which he manifests in his own 
advancement.’ (‘Compare Book, W. F., 
and Lee Norvell, “The Will to Learn, an 
Experimental Study of Learning Incen- 
tives,” Ped. Sem., Dec., 1922, pp. 306- 
340, 350-362. See also Chapter XIX be- 
low.) (4) Ease with Which the Sources 
of Improvement May Be Recognized. If 
a learner, for example, is trying to in- 
crease his ability to make the letter “x,” 
or to locate and mark all the “a’s” on a 
certain printed page, it is easy for him 
to identify the exact sources of his im- 
provement. But in complex instances of 
learning it becomes more difficult to de 
termine and identify these sources of 
gain, as may be seen if we choose such 
an example as learning to appreciate good 
literature. It is also clear that a learner 
cannot become much interested in his 
own improvement unless he knows how 
much improvement he is making and 
something about the true sources of his 
gains. In learning to typewrite it is fairly 
easy to measure a learner’s achievement, 
but it is difficult to determine and identify 
the exact sources of his gains. 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


(Typing Contest Copy—Part I!) 


Supply title for report below In tabulating the 
information given on page 410, check all figures to 
see that they are correct. Use one sheet only for test 

A maximum of 40 points is allowed on Contest 
papers for this part if satisfactorily typed in not 
more than two attempts, made from this printed copy 
Maximum time allowed 40 minutes, including plan- 
ning and typing 


There is little to report with respect 
to the status of the Committee’s loan 
which has not been increased since its 
last letter, dated July 15, 1941. Only out- 
of-pocket expenses and interest are being 
paid. The Committee (Continued on page 410) 
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April Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


| te Syrmatny Lee pw “words. written | "The aeinber Strokes ts indicated at the end of pone yy Ry hy 
| Strokes 
| Red nipped the bursting shoots between his teeth, and 54 
| throwing back his head he tore off the bark which lay 108 
| around them like a skin. Instantly the shoot was streaming 168 
| with sap. The bursting buds that came away with the bark 226 
| and slipped down his throat were as though their living and 286 
| fermenting substance passed at once into his bloodstream, 344 
and as the sap flowed within him a murmuring like that of 402 

a spring filled his ears. 429 

He let himself drop down upon the grass and fell asleep 485 

at once, sinking into a slumber deep and downy. He slept $43 

almost all day. Tomtits and other birds busy building their 604 

nests fluttered above him, but he stirred no more than the 663 

trees. Only his ears twitched lazily when some winged 718 

insect blundered into them and tickled their hairy tips. 776 

Red awakened toward evening. The coolness which rose 830 

from the dells made his eyes open. Slowly it soak- 8380 

ed his coat with a damp luster. All at once the 929 

urge to run and leap again, to plunge enthusiastically into 99 

the world about him, brought him to his feet again. It was _1049 

the hour when the nightingale began to repeat its soft 1104 
warbling as clear as the croaking of the toad, but deep and ___1164 

slow in the twilight. Fern owls flew low through the clear- _—1223 

ing, coming and going in spirals on their silent wings. 1280 


He ran on tirelessly and ever impatient to discover some- _ 1336 
thing new. In the sandy warrens all the rabbits were emerg- _1395 


ing from their burrows and making their way in masses to _1452 
the smooth hillocks, which rang hollow under their feet. 1509 
Once one of his hooves sank into a patch of loose soil and _1568 


his leg plunged straight after it. He stumbled and snorted _1628 
with rage. With a violent heave of his chest he righted him- 1688 
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Strokes 


self and raced on again toward the golden glimmer of the 1745 
ponds, his anger all forgotten. A haze rose from them, 1801 
pierced by the tips of the reeds. An unseen bittern boomed __ 180! 
across the water. The base of the sky turned green and 191) 
rose while the first star glittered higher up, as yet barely 1978 
visible in an expanse with no depth of color. 025 

Soon Red had passed the ponds and was driving through 079 
the underbrush toward the plain, with its fields of wheat. = 2139 
But he was not looking for the herd. He had no desire to — 21197 


join them. The stolid feasting of the does and old Barren’s — 2258 
prudence filled him with disgust. 2293 

Several times on earlier nights he had met on the thresh- —_2349 
old of the plain a calf of his own age, ranging with his = 2406 
muzzle into the wind, a prey like himself to the stupendous = 2466 


frenzy of Spring. Once they had played together on the 
greensward and galloped in pursuit of one another. But 2578 


they had soon separated, each of them recaptured by his = 2634 
own enthusiasm and his own adventurousness of an arro- 2687 
gant young buck bent on discovering the world alone. But 2745 
this evening it was not his playmate who suddenly appeared — 2804 
before Red in the underwood. It was a nimble little beast 2863 
with long, slim legs, no taller than a fawn. He had two = 2020 
forked horns set in his forehead, quite straight and with 2978 
sharp points. 3 

The newcomer stood planted in the middle of the track 3047 
which Red was following. Red kept his course, as he was 3104 
sure that this roebuck would step aside and leave him room. 3165 
But to his astonishment he found himself halted and it was 3224 


he who had to spring aside, for the little roebuck had — 3279 
charged with almost inconceivable audacity. From ‘‘The 3322 
Last Hunt,” by Maurice Genevorx. 


Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period 





Words for special practice: murmuring, lazily, twitched, awakened, enthusiastically, 


tirelessly, pierced, greensward, adventurousness, inconceivable. 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(365 Standard Words) 


af , 
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, . e _- y A : ) tid y 
a / 
é 6 e / - ? 2 / ae) 
( . ) ) 7 id 4 ( / /~ ¥ ay i“ 
( 
) (c ? ; 7 
+g a ( yA ) y: “/ 4 2 — ” 
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Announcement of the Third 


Annual Typewriting Contest 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


ISS HILL’S account that you've just 

read of an actual day's typing output ts 

as inspiring as it is thrilling! What 
would you have done in the same situation 
what could you have don rhe way to be 
come a skillful typist is by practicing, study- 
ing, and practicing; and the more important 
of these is your practice! 

But to our Contest! This Contest is open 
to typists and to the students of typewriting 
sufficiently far advanced to take the tests, The 
Contest closes and all papers should be in our 
hands not later than May 25, 1942 


Directions for Preparing 
and Submitting Tests 


NONTESTANTS have as much time to 
C study and work out the arrangement on 
each part as they need, but all parts of the 
test must be typed from this magazine. You 
may rewrite any one of the parts, for better 
arrangement or accuracy, but you must state 
the number of times you have typed it and the 
time it took you to do it 

Here is an example of the way the heading 
for each part ol the test should be set up 
Mary M. Jones 


416 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Student in Blank School 


Part I, Third Writing, 25 minutes 
Junior 
I hold. (do not hold) Senior O. A. T. Certificate 


(The information about the O. A. T. Cer 
tificates is required on Part I and Part Ill 
only; on Part IV state whether you hold the 
Competent Typist Award, and for what 
speed.) 


EACH part ot! the test is short enough to be 
typed in one period or less 

PART I consists of a letter that has been 
corrected and returned to the typist for re 
typing (see Rough Draft, page 411). Type 
this letter without error or erasures, and ar- 
range it correctly on a letterhead (Any 
letterhead may be used—school or business 
stationery, or typed letterhead that has been 
prepared previously.) It should include the 
date of typing, but no inside address, and the 
correct close. You are the typist, and your in- 
structor is the employer. The maximum cred- 


fs allio j fart i ar ; fine 0 minut 


PART I This tabulation test is to b 


up m accordance wit! tin requirements wf 
such materia Use Senior O. A. T. Test 
Copy on page 405.) It is a statement of 
receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year 
1941 and the first three months of the yea 
1942 \ maximum of two erasures will be 


allowed on this test if they are neat and in 

conspicuous. You will be rated on the accu 

racy as well as the arrangement of this test 

so all higures six ild be checked and double 

checked t see that no error has occurred in 

typing them. Keep in mind that accuracy and 
} 


good production are needed rherefore, you 


will give thought to the time it takes you to 


type it as well as to the arrangement of the 


copy { maxriunun j redits wil be ai 
“ued for is test 
PART III consists of a manuscript copying 
test A maximum of two erasures will lb 
allowed, and you should be able to type it in 
not more than 35 minutes This is a very 
prohitabl kind of work for free-lance typists 


so we recommend that you “brush up” on the 


correct technique of manuscript copying { 
maximum , 15 credits wii allowed for 
this part { SC page 405 


PART IV consists of a timed typewriting 
speed test taken from the Competent Typist 
lest beginning on page 406. You are to type 
lor ten minutes at your best speed and wit! 


not more than five errors. Repetition pra 
tice on this copy should increase your skil 
in writing it, and improve your speed T he 
test that you submit with the other parts of 


the Contest copy may be the best one written 
during the month. You need not tell us how 
many times the speed test was written to attain 
the speed record submitted The rules that 
govern the monthly Competent Typist Test 
apply. Fifteen credits will be allowed for 
a qualifying Competent Typist Test typed at 
50 net words a minute; one additional credit 
will be given for each two net words per mi 
ute above § A corresponding number of 
credits will be deducted if the test has a speed 
of less than 50 words. 

Arrangement, accuracy, and general neat 
ness will determine the number of credits 
earned by each student on each part of th 
test 
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The Prizes Offered in This Year’s Typewriting Contest 


School Division. First Prize: Silver Lov 
ing Cup suitably engraved to be held for one 
year (any school winning it three times will 
receive the cup as a permanent possession). 

Seconp Prize: Handsome maroon and white 
(). A. T. Banner will be awarded to the school 
anking second in the Contest 

luirp Prize: Maroon and white O. A. 7 
Banner will be awarded to the school taking 
third place. 

FirFTEEN additional Banners will be awarded 
to the next fifteen ranking schools 


Individual Awards Both  stenographers 
and students are allowed to participate in this 
(Contest, and the prizes awarded will be iden 
tical in each instance: 

First Prize: Loving Cup suitably engraved 


Seconp Prize: Three Dollars in cash anda 
French Cloisonné Enamel Compact with C. 1 
Emblem ior the ladies, or Three Dollars and a 
Gold ¢ r. Pin for the men 

Next Eicur PLaces french Cloisonné 
Enamel Compact with C. T. Emblem for the 
ladies, and a ( r. Pin with One Dollar in 
cash for the men 

Gotp QO. A. T. Pins will be awarded to all 
contestants whose entries qualify for Honor 


able Mention 


A TYPEWRITING Contest Report Blank 
has been mailed to all teachers on the Grec 
WRITER mailing list. IF YOU HAVE NOT 
RECEIVED YOURS, PLEASE WRITI 
FOR IT IMMEDIATELY 


Senior O. A. T., and Contest Copy Part Il 


(Continued from page 405 


continues to represent over 92% of the 
Series A Bonds, but not the Series B 
Bonds, as you have been advised previous- 
ly. While the Committee feels that gradual 
progress is being made, it still believes a 
plan of reorganization cannot be worked 
out and presented to bondholders until 
anticipated income from the building has 
been built up to a point so that it covers 


operating expenses and current taxes by 
a satisfactory margin 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


There follows summary of cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements showing results 
of operations for the calendar year 1941 
and for the first three months of this 
year: 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
JANUARY 1, 1941—MARCH 31, 1942 


Gross cash receipts* 
Operating Disbursements 


Net Cash Receipts 
Cash on Hand January 1 


Other Disbursements: 


Taxes and penalties 
Receiver’s and Trustees’ fees 


Fees for attorneys for Receiver and Trustees 


Building alterations 
Miscellaneous* 


Total Cash on Hand End of Period 


First Three 
Fiscal Year Months 


1941 1942 
$222,723.97 $112,961.33 


172,319.30 88,254.02 
$ 50,404.67 $ 24,707.31 
69,979.86 12,093.97 
$120,384.53 $ 36,801.28 
$ 78,292.37 $ 7,457-78 
16,654.27 8,241.68 
11,266.66 7,750.00 
5,000.00 

2,077.26 5.00 
$108,290.56 $ 28,454.46 


$ 12,093.97 $ 8,346.82 


* Receipts and disbursements for the year 1941 do not include $2,540.46 
received from Brown, Wheelock Sons and turned over, with the approval 
of the Court, to the Bondholders’ Committee. 
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\ Typical Rough Draft 
Copy for Typewriting Contest—Part 1 


Type a correct copy of this letter neatly and attractively, centering it under whatever etterhead you use 


lusert today's date. Use your own identification initial 


Stumpp & Walter Co. 





a6 ae SEEDS BULBS -PLANTS —y pay —* 


“peeee 4. 6. anes GARDEN SUPPLIES 


r) wuURCH ST 


wannen OF 


SOW New York : ° 


LAWN SEED 








_f a 
J ~aq eo ? 
+How-Ge Realize Your ? at . f yy : 
Gardening pees Sens / 

















2 
s foe 8 SF —You have in this aif Stumpp & Walter Catalog the most 
complete showing of hardy plants and bulbs grew by any one fir 
in America - mere exciting new beauty th your garden wit } j 
pet we 
next summer! 
edit are 
Whether you want new or more varieties of bloom for an 
“sf . . . 
id garden or, are planning,an entirely new garden, We-ere—éure 
you wili appreciate th z uience andfsaving of timd>se-conm- 
of Pered—wkth—heving—te : - <4 - catal ep. 
/ . . «« 
é 
a tiens.veorlll~a- 
ea your — 
: +--+ “ie > 
(tT; ‘ f 
te fLhou sands of wwe c is tomes have foundy the c ( ont a etcumiads 
a garden is not, whet—you invest’ .-s4-2-eny-one-—year but i co, Ha- oflatie 
Z perteod_ of,-say, five years. That's why buying from Stumpp & ’ 
~~" ¢-Ulter keeps your plant costs low, giving you the abundant first- 
gor " 
av] year bloom you expect and continuing 4e-fiewerte—your yoar- 
4 
y “ye after-year, pleasure, 
al 
Please read the introductory pages carefully. They tell 
you why we have no “bargain lots” of plants that may disappoint 
you after it's too late to replace them. $tumpp & Walter plant: < 2-7 
are all grown by us and guaranteed--and .priced*to give you much -oro7.« 
mere garcen price and enjoyment for your money. 20 
4 4 ts —_ , 
the ofc foctte ree 0 tive UY wen *faZ 
We appreciate 4 + y and look forward to helping % 
you create new beauty in your garden this sumer. 
Sincerely yours, 
STUMPP & WALTE MPAN 
FEU:7 Secretary 
Spring 
SRANCHES = 
NEWARK WJ WHITE PLAINS. ® Y WEMPSTEAD. Lt STAMFORD CONN ENGLEW N 
copy is produced in wot more than two attempts 


Thirty points will be given if a correct 


copy Maximum time allowed for each attempt is thirty minutes 


made from this printed 
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“POISON! 


THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





TAKE AS. NEEDED” 


There is nothing wrong with a good shortcut constructed accord- 
ing to principle, but—as with poison—an overdose is often fatal 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HORTCUTS are like a dose of medi 
~ cine. They may be a cure for one per 

son, and poison for another. Like some 
medicines, too, they may be very habit-form 
ing, and instead of curing or alleviating the 
ill for which they are taken, they may even 
tually make of the patient a hopeless addict, 
with a more serious ailment than the one he 
sought to cure. In my experience, there is no 
more hopeless addict in all the world than 
the shortcut addict, the poor, deluded victim 
who, instead of going to the real root of his 
shorthand ills—in most instances they are ills 
of penmanship or of system mastery or of 
vocabulary—has sought the easy way, of gob 
bling up without discrimination all the pub- 
lished shortcuts, which, like patent medicines, 
are legion. 

We who play a good bit with shortcuts are 
sometimes greatly to blame. We give freely 
of the results of our experiments, forgetting 
at times that there are people, mostly inex 
perienced, who still believe in patent medi 
cines as a short cut to health and shortened 
forms as a short cut to shorthand speed. We 
forget that younger writers without our ex- 
perience sometimes credit us with a wisdom 
and omniscience which we do not possess, so 
that when we present a list of shortcuts for 
public consumption, to many writers they are 
something magic and of necessity to be ac 
cepted. We who have played with fire and 
got burnt sufficiently often to teach us that 
not every shortcut is equally good for every- 
body, however revered its source, frequently 
fail to appreciate that there are others who 
have yet to learn this searing lesson. 


PERHAPS every list of shortcuts should be 
headed, “Poison. Take only as needed, and 
one dose at a time.” For the harm really 
comes when such lists are taken indiscriminate- 
ly—all at once. Actually, if the truth be 
known, the collector or deviser of such lists 
does not employ every one of them himself. 
He cannot possibly employ them all at all 
times. He has used them at some time or other, 
it is true. Many of them he has devised on 
the spur of the moment, when the necessity 
arose for them in the reporting of material 
in which they occurred so frequently that they 
became wordsigns or brief forms; or he has 


found it advisable deliberately to concoct som 
of them for use in technical matter, wher« 
again, they were as frequent as wordsigns 
Then, having found them useful, he has mad 
a record of them and from his experience has 
passed them on to others 

But that does not mean that thereafter he 
will always employ them again in his daily 
work. Many of them will inevitably pass out 
of his mind from lack of use. He makes no 
attempt to force himself to write them when 
they do not occur frequently enough to be 
come automatic, If they do occur often enough 
for him without effort to keep them in the 
forefront of his mind, he uses them; if not, 
in time he will forget them, perhaps forever 
or until such time as he finds them, by reason 
of recurring use, forcing themselves out of the 
limbo of his conscious mind again 


FOR all the thousands of shortcuts that the 
writer conversant with his system either 
studies or devises, the really fast writer does 
not use one out of twenty as a habit. He could 
not possibly do so and still remain a fast 
writer. There are today too many shortcuts, 
covering too many technical specialties, for 
any one head to carry “on tap” as it were 
The discriminating writer chooses only those 
that occur daily or nearly so, and even those 
he divides, and selects only the ones that fit 
in with his particular style of mind and of 
penmanship. The others he makes no attempt 
to remember, knowing that if they occur fre- 
quently enough, they will impress themselves 
on his mind; if they do not, they are better 
forgotten. 

As a general rule, a shortcut should occur 
in one’s work at least once a day to merit its 
being accepted as a useful outline. This rule 
is not entirely inflexible, however, as there 
are some shortcuts which for one reason ot 
another become so vividly stamped on the 
memory that they are never forgotten, though 
they occur infrequently; but no effort should 
be made to remember shortcuts that do not 
occur daily. Rather, let them seek their level 
If they have made an impression and come 
automatically to the penpoint, well and good; 
if not, do not bother with them, but write as 
if they never existed. 

(Continued on page 414) 
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Medical Definitions, No. 3-—Fractures 


(Courtesy of the “Shorthand Reporter’) 
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some writers who with 


_ , 
PHERE ar look 
disfavor upon shortcuts of any kind, who find 
thei 


system short enough and _ phrasable 


enough to take care of all nérmal emergencies 
the liberties that are 


1 


times taken by writers who short-cut 


and who resent some 


irbitrarily 


and unwisely. I have a great deal of sym 
pathy with this attitude of mind, particularly 
as I grow older and find many of the short 
uts | once used slipping away from me from 
disuse, in favor of the original forms that I 


But shortcuts, judiciously used, are 
ents of 


reporting The 


first used 


legitimate instrun reporting, especially 


technical system automatically 


provides for this type of short-cutting, by 


means of the intersecting principle and other 


forms of logical abbreviation, and shortcuts 


thus devised are just as much a part of the 


system as briet torms 
Actually 


a briet torm 


that is what a good shortcut ts 


that is phrasable and occurs 


often enough to be made a “memory” word 


onetic or alphabetic word 
those 


being constructed according to nat 


rather than a pl 
But it 
iddition to 


must p characteristics, in 


SSeSS 


iral principles of abbreviation, or it ts not 


vorth the time or the trouble it takes to learn 
it. kor even shortcuts must be consistent and 


logical to be of any real aid in fast writing 


lo repeat a truism often stated in thes: 


columns, the mind under stress will invariabl 


revert to the primitive, the original, whether 


in shorthand or in the f lite 
betide the 
head 
arbitrary outlines, 
and thy 


emergencies ¢ 


itself, and wor writer who attempts 


to crowd his with an unrelated mass of 


when the speed gets high 
indistinct. He will 
them, like the 


gon 


enunciation find 


most of them, when | needs 
little man that wasn't thers 
A LIST of shortcuts 
like a bottle of 
carefully and if the 


especially for what ails you, perhaps a dose or 


should be treated 
Read the 
ocuo0n 15 


just 
medicine directions 


Com 


prepared 


two won't hurt you. But don’t take it all at 
once And if it is not especially put up for 
your particular complaint—in other words, if 
the shortcuts do not fit in with either your 


daily work or your particular styl 
the stuff in the sink and take, 


just throw 
instead, a plain 


giass ol water 


Do You Want Two- or 
Voice Dictation? 


Three- 


RACTICE makes perfect—in 
as well as in other branches of learning 


shorthand 


and perhaps one of the pleasantest means to 
this end for devotees of the “Winged Art” is 


to call the radio into use. It offers a never 


ending variety of dictation practice—and at 
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Is. You've 


this for yourself 


many different speed lev no doubt 


discove red 


You've probably tried following th 
mentators and found some to your tancy a 
you twirled your dials over and over agan 
for speeches. But here’s a thought: Ea 
day the airlanes bring us short plays—domes 
tic sketches—and similar programs While 


you are enjoying these, why not listen to then 


vith and notebook in hand, jotting 


lown the 
loudspeaker ? 
It's lots of fun 


yractice as well 


pencil 
dialogue as it comes to you throug 
youll find it 


ll A. Fos 


and excellent 


Russ 


Medical Definitions, No. 3 


Diagnosis of Fractures 


Key to Mr. Swem's notes on page 413 


) Wha ar h method lagt ra t \ 
T ‘ ‘ hod al X-ra 
. What |i he linica hod 4 In th eth 
nelusi are drawn f er and : 
: 4 t th tral ! I indications ar (7 
4 swelling lef ! ace ~ a com et 
re ‘ abnor ‘ t . 
net a limb } ’ 
Q. What |! r t ‘4 | nd ] 
t he rubbing together 4 } 
f the bone at the point 
Q. What is tl X-ra ] aur a f 
A. By th e of X-ra gh tl ly a 
aki a pl re A ha ‘ , ; , 
» fluor I L fra 
ar all readl 
Q. Plea exy i : r 1 t iff 
etween taking an X-ra " t f fi 
™ A With a X-ra t 4 t t 
and th hadows nat und ti r ! 
: ermanentl r if The ha 
ws ar visible ink 2 fi ; 
reer r it i t tt gh w t 
} x 1 ‘ ! 


» DON'T 


is about the only thing that can't fall dow: 


worry 


Are You a Self-Starter? 


WAS sitting in a study hall 
watching the clock, when the thought sud 
denly came to me, “What are you doing? You 
weren't born 


one day 


with a silver spoon in 
mouth, Here you are, the fifth in a family of 
seven. What’s to hinder your being a ‘hewer 
of wood or a drawer water’ all your days? 
Nothing in the world but your 
ting an education.” 

When that thought came to me, then I be- 
gan to sit up and go to work 

We teachers can do our best, but 
pupils thus really come to 
come self-starters, so to speak—we 


your 
chance of get 


until o 
themsel ves—lx 
can't 
of education 


complish much in the way 


H. F. Pratt, 

823 Clara Avenue 
St. Louis, Missour 
November 17, 1941 
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WHO'S WHO IN SHORTHAND 


415 


SPEED 


New York and Chicago represented by Diamond Medalists 


Examiner A. A. BOWLE reports 





Rudolph S. Graziano 


OU wouldn't suspect that he was a bas« 
ball player as he walks leisurely around 
the office; but this former student of 

the High School of Commerce, New York 

City, secretary in his Senior Year of the 


honor society, Arista, thinks that that is the 


sport of kings You will find Rudolph 5S 
Graziano on the baseball diamond whenever 
opportunity offers—and he is one of those 


boys who just makes the opportunity 


After a hard baseball game, you will find 


him relaxing at home listening to some popt 
lar or symphonic records of which he has 
one might say, a “record” collection. Musi 


is his hobby 


AND he is as persistent in finding ways of 
keeping up his shorthand practice as he is at 
following his recreation. He's not been out 
of school a very long time, but when he left 
Commerce High he walked into the office of 
the Gregg Publishing Company to do steno 
graphic work for Mr. Louis A. Leslie, and he 
has remained there to become secretary in the 
real sense of the word 

Like so many of the boys oO graduat 
trom the High School of Commerce and mak: 
a name for themselves in shorthand speed, he 
attributes much of his success to Miss Agnes 
M. Gilmore, who guided him up the shorthand 
speed ladder. He was on the winning team 
when his school took the City Championship 
at 120 words a minut 

Following his graduation he attended the 
speed classes of Mr. Rudolph A. Nargi, and 
later of Mr. Charles E Zoubek, at Hunter 
College. It was while under the guidance of 
Mr. Zoubek that he won the Diamond Medal 





| COULDN'T get in touch with Williar 
Chapman, but I did manage to get a stor, 
about him from Mr. VW D. Wigent, manage 


t the Chicago Ofhce ot the (rege Publishing 


( ompany It inswet t my request he 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN studied shorthand in the 
} la . t r of r 


gh s t Selma, Ind a, f He } 
ame very ¢ Ssiast al it the biect and tr 
ll eports he s ] 1 ahead f his Ass ) or 
sion he to me that } . ea felt } 
was studying ahead of his teacher! In the course of 
his study he met a local Gregg reporter hose pe 
formance he had witnessed from time t time Th 
added more fuel to his fire of interest at eventua 
led to inquir to where the reporter s i} 
training The 1 rter had taken |} work in Gregg 
College and s thing like tw months’ tuition was 
still due him I nuse of young Cl man's interest 
the reporter t i him that he w ld he willing ¢t 
transfer the rer ning t { nt hit te a break 
for William! 
AT this t s ‘ W ‘ a ver 
fine lette t D Greg ‘ g } t his inter ti 
shorthand ex sing a de te, he ne a court 
reporter. Dr. Grege sent t letter n to me with 
he request that W ims sit tion be investigated 
S} rtly after ¢ ‘ y } } nm * stter ! a meet 
n Muncie i gn I asked William to meet me 
to talk ¢ ' } nasted wa prompt! 
At the s talke bout eryt ‘ r the 
in from cl to f This discuss w 
r less a tter of fact When shorthar 
s mentioned William's face lighted, his peect 
ume animated. and it was quite dificult for Wil 
am to | ed with |} erea i waffle becaus 
f his interest in the sul t 


AFTER breakfast, William went to the Ball State 
re achers lege ‘ 
me dictatior Although he had been out of sch 


six months and had had only one vear of short 


n the first ace, W im was writing on ord 
matter at about 90 word A minute 

Further res lence between W am and D 

Gregg led t Ss entual en yr t the Ch Q 








hee At first he lifficulty getting piace 
rthand classes, and William admitted 
much disc« After a 
stride and it was 
160-words-a 


i some 
mnt in the sl 
that he was very ur aged while 
ever, he got into his 


he won the 140- and 


only a 


short time before 


minute awards Then came the 175-word achieve 
ment Weeks were required to accomplish the next 
5-word increase in speed, but, shortly before May 
first, William came into my office a new boy He 


Medal 

the outstanding characteristics 
ung man is his great capacity for practice 
In moments when he was not occupied with his 
luties in the office he concentrated mind and body or 


had won the Diamond 
Incidentally, one of 


f this ye 


practicing shorthand I never saw anything like 
before! Unlike many of the youths of today, the 
work done by this young man was not limited t 
clock hours 

\t present Mr. Chapman is employed with 
a firm of court reporters in Cleveland. We 
wish him the best of luck in his work there 


He is bound to make a success of it! 
a ” 


> THE firefly only shines when on the wing 
so is it with the mind; when once we rest, we 
darken.—Bailey 


“Take a Letter, Miss Smith!” 


H= boasts about me to his friends, 
With praise he’s never chary. 
He says: “The whole blamed works depends 
Upon my secretary!” 


The days he spends out on the links 
answer every letter. 
I know the very thoughts he thinks. 
((But I express them better.) 


He says he pays me for my brains, 
Yet when he gives dictation 

He always takes the utmost pains 
To dictate punctuation! 


Dear Hemingway (colon) You're right (ex- 
clamation) 

It’s certainly time for our summer vacation 
(Period paragraph) What do you say 

(Interrogation mark) Let's get away 

Over the week-end (dash dash) I've a hunch 

=e = will be biting (stop) Meet me for 
unch ... 


I sign his checks and pay his bills 
And figure out his taxes. 

I make him take his liver-pills 
And see that he relaxes. 


I do a thousand things besides; 
My mind can not be hatzy— 
But parenthetical asides 
Like these, will drive me crazy! 


Gentlemen (colon) Your letter says (quote) 
Please grant an extension of time on our 

note... 

Oh, dear Mr. Keeper! A nice padded cell 

With plenty of colons, will suit me quite 

well. 
Period . . . paragraph .. . interrogation .. . 
Four little dashes and one exclamation .. . 
—Willis Cairnes 
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Another Art Typing Contest 
to be Held this Month 


OU readers wv loing art typing will 
be interested to know that Mr. Julius 
ternational contest for 


Nelson, sponsor of an 


art-type designers, has started a periodical in 


the interests of expert art typists. The first 
number of this Art Typing Contest Journa 


was issued last Fall. It is being published 
it Windber, Pennsylvania, where Mr 
is teaching in the High School. This Fall and 
Winter issue contained the announcement of the 
Fourth Annual Contest to be conducted by Mr 
Nelson, and regulations 
Domestic entries are due to reach Mr. Nelson 
not later than April 15, 1942; foreign entries 


by May 1 


Nelson 


and gave the rules 


Marymount’s Businessettes 
Are Busy 


Cleve 
ing commercial 


School of 


Hig 


1 flouris! 


ARYMOUNT 

land, Ohio, has 
club which brings to its members each month 
interesting program Miss 
hairman of the pub 


new and 
Rosemary Lisy, who is ¢ 


licity committee of the Businessettes, reports 


some 


that at their last meeting a radio skit, por- 
traying the highlights of Dr. Gregg’s life, was 
presented. She sent us an original poem on 
shorthand written by Miss Dorothy Kocou 
for one of the programs. Sorry we do not 
have room to publish it! 

Not only do the members have the pleasure 
of watching their fellow students perform, but 
the meetings give all an opportunity to de 
velop their ability and initiative 

* & Zs 

> YOU have a shilling. I have a shilling 
We swap. You have my shilling and I have 
yours. We are no better off. But suppos« 
you have an idea and I have an idea. Ws 
swap. Now you have two ideas and I have 
two ideas. We have increased our stock of 
ideas 100 per cent.—A. S. Gregg 


Ever “Swing” It? 
Concluded from page 398) 


days when we start the lesson with a song, 
is much livelier and the 
Another result 


the rest of the hour 
concentration more 
that the writing has become smoother, lighter, 
more graceful; the characters better formed, 
ind more accurate. Why not try swinging 
into shorthand yourselves, by singing as you 
write it?—Edith B, La Pray 


intense. 
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Q.A.T. Club Prize Awards 


Gregg Student Pen 


Richard Rubenstein, Memorial 
High School, West New 
York New Jersey 

Gordon O'Brien, High Sect 
Warrenton, Virginia 

Dolores Butsch, High Sel 
Defiance, Ohio 

Sylvia Lukaszewics, St. Stan 
islaus High School, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Margaret Pease and Ellen C 
Maloney, St. Mary's Busi 
ness School Buffalo New 
York 

Sabina Olszewski, St. Anthony 
High School, Detroit 
Michigan 

Floride Lunn, Queens College 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Barbara Kirby High Sch 
Burlingtor Vermont 

Mary Rhoads, High Schx 


\ : lowa 
Crace ea Hopkins Drex 
Inst f Technolog 
? } hia Pennsylvania 
Dorott ir Messmer Higt 
_ Milwaukee, Wis 


Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set 
Doris 1. LaRoche, Dres In 
stitute of Techn "s Phila 
ieiphia, Pennsylvania 
Marjorie Muir, P a 
Set and Junior ¢ 
Pomona, California 

H er Hopktir Woodbury 
College I Angeles, Call 


Higt 


lege 


fornia 
Helen Walbert, Con 
Pekir ili 


nit 
unity 


Ma I se D Rose But 
a and Guiseppe Agnelk 
Senior High 
Johns xT Pennsylvania 
Minerva Hakomaki Kveleth 
Junior College, Eveleth 
Minnesota 
Clemens Braver 
Private Secretarial 
Hutchinson, Kausas 
Margaret Lyons, South 
ingden High School 
lale Pennsylvania 
Genevieve Morang and Marte 
Bel Nativity Commercial! 
High School, Detroit 
Michigan 
Betty White. High School, 
Luverne, Minnesota 


Gold Pin 


Notre Dame 
School, Mon- 
Canada 
Saint Gregory 
Dorchester 


Scho 


Adela Hale 
School 


Hunt 
Ruffs 


Ceclila 
Secretarial 
treal Quebec 

Mary Heffernan 
High School 
Massachusetts 

Allegra Fujita 
High School, 


Hawalt 

Jack Carson, High School, 
Charleston, Missouri 

Yvette Olivier, St. George 
High School, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 

Irene Lynch, High School, 
Deadwood, South Dakots 


Coz 


High 
Kaual 


Kauai 
Lihue, 


Robert Modi, Griswold High 
School, Jewett City, Con 
necticut 

Martin Brown, High School, 
Cairo, Illinois 

Margaret Graton, Mundelein 
Cathedral High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
June Leber and Theresa 
Tedesce, William Penr 


Senior High School, York 
Pennsylvania 
Edmund Cisneros 
High School 

California 
Martha Thornton 
Conshohocken 


Belmont 
Pasadena 


High School 
Pennsylvania 








Foster, Humboldt Higt lana Bort Gallagher 
Sct l, St. Pau Minnesota Sch ‘Bn ess. Kanke 
Geneva Fitzpatrick Senior kee Ihlir 
Higt School Miami Antoinette 4 Gas M 
F jorid High School Milwaukee 
Leaths BR nbvhler, Hig? Wisconsin 
School, Fostoria, Ohi » 
Carol Hildebrar St. Stas Silver Pin 
islaus High School, Mil- June Kwasegroch, St 
waukee, Wiseons! Academy Joliet I is 
Esther Nitka P. J. Jacobs Agnes Purduski, Kar ( 
High School, Stevens Point llege { Commer K 
W ise sa cit Miss 
. ‘ ry 
Junior O. G. A. Test 
The Stag at the Pool 
4A , - £-¢ 
\ « , » 
7 
—_ < : ) 
,) 
’ ) / / 
Pd . f 4%. 4 
« 
4 
) 
‘ a 4 ‘ 
> 
c z > 
c ? 
/ é 
- oso 2 
4 : —e 
“ og ( 2 
» ; 
) 
—_ ( ( J / " 
(7) 
* slender 
Ethel Amondson, High School Fern McFarlin, Oklahoma A 
Centralia, Washington & M. College, Stillwater 
Doris Olson, High School Oklahoma 
Lead, South Dakota Marilyn Heary, St. James 
Lorraine Weltman, Glenville High Schoo Newark, Ne 
High School, Cleveland Jersey 
Obte Lilia Ocampo and Livia Val 
Ruth Van Dusen, Ottawa le Collegio de Santa ! 
Hills High School, Grand Manizales. Caldas, ( 
bia, Soutl America 


Rapids, Michigan 


“ 








Margaret Myer, Hig ~ 
Lyons, Massachus 

Dorothy Stromberg Ma ke 
Commercial Scho Bal 
M assachuse 

Muriel L. Wrigt x 
Inet itute f Z 
Philadelphia t iva 

Richard Bock, Senior Hig 
School Coloracdk Spring 
Colorado 

Edith Solomon, Shirley Ette 
wrg, and Beatrice Korits 
Weequahic High School 
Newark, New Jersey 

Donald Ulimar ra 
Latin Sch j 
Onk 

Kite Seguin and Cecile It 
er, Pensionnat Notre Da 
le Lourdes Pastvlew ih 
ari ar a 


Ralpl Pinge Aurelia { 


solidated School, Aurelia 
wa 

Marguerite K 4 Hig! 
Sel 4 ju N 
Mex 

War Spike a Ma 
Brook High Sch ( 
he cl Kansas 

Fr j ‘ cham M 
Union H School, M 
J ' Wisconsin 

m is Koilg K ath lee 
Dell School, Brooklins 
Massachusetts 

Reg a English Mercy? 
College Erle Pennsylvania 

Vernon Camphbel Pekin 

mity High Scho Pek 

Illinots 

Fayline Nickersor Crosb 
High School, Belfast, Mats 

Beatrice Boyle Mundelei 
Cathedral High School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Jean Bauman and Eva I 
Morris, High School, I 
fiance, Obio 

Ida May Douglas, University 
High School, Columbia 
Missour! 

Bernice Pelkey, John Bapst 
High School, Rangor, Ma! 

Nettie Sarre High Schoo! 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Hillis Israel and Hidevo Or 
Woodbury College, Los Ar 
geles, California 

Ruth Walmsley Academy f 
the Secred Hearts, Fal! 
River, Massachusetts 

Ann M. Holeombe, Mt. &t 
Agnes Junior College, Ba! 
timore, Maryland 

Stella Clermont, Our Lady of 
the Sacred Convent Ola 
wa, Ontario, Canada 

Joan Hardacker, High Scho 
Lesingtor Massachusetts 

Betty Speckmann, Central 
High School, Flint, Mict 
gan 

Edna Noble Roosevelt Higt 
School Wyandotte Mict 
gan 

Rosella Kelley Sacred Hea 
School, Columbus, Ohbte 

Elaine Dalley, Burlington 
High School Burlingtor 
Vermont 

Catherine Reskowk St. Ma 
High School, Columbus 
Ohio 

Dorothy Chathan Easterr 
High School, Baitimore 
Maryland 

Vincent Husgoveky State 
Teachers Colleg« Blo« 
burg Pennsylvania 

Phyliis Baker High Sch 
Jackson, Minnesota 

Alice Eklund. High Sch 
Roseau, Minnesota 

Carol Krause, Lincoln Hig! 
School, Manitowoc, Wiscor 
sin 

Dorothy Estes, Nashua Busi 
ness College Nashua, New 
Hampehire 

Leatrice Yamagata Hig? 
School, Hi Hawali 
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Maurice Dunga Humt it betty Elechhorn and Beatrice Shirley Kielbach, High Dorothy Hayes. Cortez Pet 


State College Arcata Leek, High School, Eas School, Highland, Illinois Business School, Washing 
California Hampton, New York Stuart Bea er Cathedral tor D. ¢ 
Lucille M. Kowatel Waltor Doris Carlson, High Sch Latin School, Cleveland tose Roessner and Nelk 
School & erce « Milbank, South Dakota Ohio Peters. Rosedale High : 
cago. Ilinoi Frances Quinn, St. Agnes’ Anne Reyn lds St. Mary's , School, Kansas City, Kar 
Ver ad a Kemblowski a | High School, Los Angeles Academy Providence, Rhode sas 
Counsel High School, Chi California Island , Etta Bowen, Crosby High 
Illinois Oba Clark, Secretarial Trair Mary E. Dever, St. Rose School Belfast Maine 
it =~ rt j t Hig ing School, San Jose, Cali Lima Commercial School Sophia Cach. Notre Dame 
Sylvia Sechwar ~ = ‘en fornia Newark New Jersey Secretarial School, Mon- 
— treal, Quebee, Canada 
bis red Alexander, Prairie Kathryn Brown, Bethesda 
drec t : 


. Chevy Chase Senior High 
View College, Hempstead ~ - sh 


Tenas O. G. A. Membership Test School, Bethesda, Mary 


and 
Julia Skoloda, Dunbar Town 


+. Lucilie Beschta and Margaret 
Sch Leiger 1: . 
ship , — A lip for Business Fighters Steffan, Messmer High 
H y raylor George Wast ? School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
elen 0 ” P 4 onsin 
ington High School, Da } s f 2 Elizabeth Degginger, Joplin 
ville, Virginia ~~ =  e ( © O F ¢ c. Junior College, Joplin, Mo 
D srothy Jean ( << > one 7 ( . Bessie Rude, High School, 
Altoona School a Sussex, New Jersey 
tarles, Altoona : yl Dorothy Windscheffel and 
vania a Dorothy Forsyth, Barnes 
Gladys Braun, City, New ‘ <_ < ‘ > MZ eg 2.2 School of Commerce, Der 
the Cross, Jersey ! ver, Colorado 
Jersey ' inn ail “ ~— Teresita Brid Colegio de 
Eleanor + ! —<e = §. ad Maria Immaculada, Pan 
Queen « ea gh Scho s / ima, R. P 
North Arlington, New Jer ¢ . tv \ 7 WHF Evelyn Cotnam, St. Mary's 
, sey ; , mat - Academy, Haileybury, On 
une Camen! sinalpals tarlo, Canada 
High Sel M Valley / ananial / Blanche Bean, Township High 
California é . - 2. ‘ School, Forrest, Illinois 
Norma Andertor Branet : ~ c Margaret Schneider, Margaret 
agrieuieecel College, Cedar a Christie, Catherine Tro- 
City, tah oe b >. Sherk 
Dolores Groebner, H Trin % ? if y ‘ A? — yp » 
ity High School, New Uim ( C i “oO The John W. Halishan 
Minnesota a Catholie Girls’ High School, 
Delores a le Ro chor — Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Hazel Park chigan M aret num 
Duane Cappelen, High School : ' - ~ ah a pay 
Willmar Minnesota ¢ © c ¥ —_ — a Illinois 


Enid Mortensen, High School George Hight and Rachel E 


Deadwood, South Dakota Chavez, High School, Al 
Georgia Cook, High School : buquerque, New Mexico 

Cambridge, gy ! 4 ) m ya — oa’ > Beatrice Weaver, High School, 
Margaret Kurlytis eitshans Fremont, Michigan 

High School, Springfield / Marjorie Brownley, Haver 

Illinols Beteer Led e ford Township Senior High 
Rita Sherwood, Rodger ; a "> in — : r— School, Upper Darby, Penn 

lowe High School, Fairfield - x — sylvania 


Connecticut Pauline Korgle, St. Bona- 


Ruth Eichner, Muhlenberg P “ venture High School, Co- 
Township High School Fd é 2 ’ lumbus, Nebraska 
Laureldale, Pennsylvania ( aul > ( ” Dean Seifert, Rural High 

Rose Mary Gau, St. Mary's . - = School, Agendas, Kansas 
Springs Academy, Fond du Helen Neuschaefer, High 
Lac, Wisconsin mic , School, Hempstead, New 

Gertrude Yoskowitz igh York 
School, Asbury Park, New ) u— - =, ° Margaret Klatt, St. Mary's 
Jersey High School, Sandusky, 

Tessie Sinatore, Senior Hig? Ohio 
School, Northampton, Penn _ - Beverly Fleissner, High 
sylvania = a ——— o School, Deadwood, South 

Eva Correla, Joseph Case C Dakota 
High School, Swansea Emily Hayek, Acme Business 
Massachusetts College, Lansing, Michigan 

Virginia M. Stachnik, St / ‘ Dorothy Marentette, St. Mary's 
Barbara High School, Chi ‘ ; ce f < oOo Academy, Windsor, Ontario 
cago, Iilinois Canada 

Maxine Nay, High School , La Verne Griffiths, High 
Las Vegas, Nevada x 5 School, Bridgeport, Ne- 

Marjorie BE. Schnug, St 2. . braska 
Peter's High School, Mans- ‘ oO i u “ Marie Eyrich, Collier High 
field, Ohio . School, Wickatunk, New 

o* ° Jersey 
> Bertha Roberts and Mary 
>: « - Cc < Hughes, Saint James 
Bronze Pin 7 Jf School, Salem, Mass. 
s q Jane Heflin, Jeanne Sanders, 

Katherine Troutman, High Elaine Sanders, and Rita 
School, Ethel, Missouri > Imfeld, Notre Dame High 

Lorraine Dettioff and Cath <= = ad > Pa a S = School, Hamilton, Ohio . 
erine Fedelem, Nativity Jean Beckdolt, Sycamore 
Commercial High Schoo! t 


Township Union High 
Detroit, Michigan School, Montgomery, Ohk 
Eleanor Garver, Catholic High J 


¥ — a > > 
} J oust Lavergne Schuler, Niles 
School, Harrisburg, Penn — te r - O ad 
g 


Township High School, 


sylvania Skokie, Illinois 

Ida Michaud and Lorraine Agnes Savitskas, High School, 
Dube, Holy Family High ) -w7 2 “9 East Hartford, Connecticut 
School, Worcester, Massa _ G = Joseph John Witeash, Potts 
chusetts 


ville Catholic High Scho 


Marian Cavanagh, Weyburn Pottsville, Pennsylvania 






School of Commerce, Wey ? Agnes Kenjalo. High School 
burn, Saskatchewan, - _ yY— uu ‘ Nashwauk, Minnesota 
Canada i. Eleanor Robinson, Holy Rosary 

Marilyn Clark, High School convenient wm 7) Commercial School, St 
Dover, New Hampshire Stephen, New Brunswick 

Gloria Dion and Carmen Nancy Gresham and John Irene Dower and Bernadette Canada 
Gamache, St. Marie High Ledbetter, High School, Quinn, Sacred Heart Acad Dorothy Treamer, The Fisher 
School, Manchester, New Booneville, Mississippi emy, Springfield, Ulinois School, Somerville, Massa 
Hampshire Isabelle Lee Robinson and Joan Meisberger and Cath husetts 

Marion Hamm, Salem Com- Edna L. Larsen, Drexel In erine Keating, Saint Agnes Grace Dobbertin. Our Lady 
mercial School, Salem, stitute of Technology, Phila Academy, Indianapolis, f Merey High School, 

| Massachusetts delphia. Pennsylvanis Indians Rochester, New York 
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RY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Reprinted in shorthand by permission of Farrar & Rinehart 
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hd ‘T’' ul lay you two dollars to ome I eat breakiast with the 
General—bran muffins for breakfast with him—within «a 
month! How's that?’ 
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Wake Up. Ameriea 
—it’s Late! 


A stirring Editorial in the March 5 New York W orld-Telegram 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Eight of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Nine of the Manual 
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An ltem received from the Treasury Department Defense Savings Staff 
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